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School were all that they could be as hostesses, 
and kept- no books ; embodying-, in themselves, 
as they do, the souls of honesty, they regarded 
all their guests as being the same, and they ac- 
cepted what you paid them, (a mere nominal 
charge, by the way) without any question. 

Everj- one paid his (or her) own bill 
and the school was made as free as a 
religious Institution can be thrown 
’ open . 

I The doings of the Convention will 

be dwelt on at length in another 
f, column, so let us imitate about every 

one else, and hie away to the "Pan.” 

Not so vast as Chicago, not so 
comprehensive, either, but more sat- 
--r— “ ’ isfving. You know, way down deep 

that the* 'modern aggregation of mam- 
1111* moth wonders”, the Colossal Burn- 

| tham and Baled Hays’s "Greatest 

K Show on Earth,” with its three 

l rings, and its dazzling display going 

V on in all of them at one time, is 

not nearly so satisfying as the old 
m time one-ring circus, which showed 

us a series of good acts, all in such 
away that we did not miss one, while 
in the three-ring affair, very much is 
lost by the bewildering "big- 

ness. ” 

That’s just how the '93 and ’01 
Expositions compare. 

There were some superintendents, and many It did n°t take long to get acquainted with the 
teachers, who were not even aware that fellow buildings and grounds at the "Pan-Am.” and 

members of previous meetings were in attendance, then, by and of itself, apparently, one thing leads 

until they heard it casually, and this was due to to another, so that in the course of a couple of 
"session-skipping”, of which there was a great days, you knew just where to go, and when, 
deal. There were four of us, that went through the 

The good Sisters in charge of St. Mary’s hands of Mr. Bolles, the man behind the man 


to the eye by day, and that made such a burning 
impression on the Heavens at night, the Pan- 
American, from its broad verandahs drew away 
so many from the daily sessions, that the results 
of the Convention, as a Convention , were not 
what they would have been otherwise. 







behind the pass, and we came out of the Press 
Building armed with our little yellow card 
boards that opened the doors of pretty nearly 
everything on the Midway, not to speak of the 
frequent admission to the grounds that our little 
yellow billet brought about. 

The best attractions on the Midway, are those 
that treat the newspaper men best. Not because 
they treat the Press best, do we say this, but as a 
matter of fact. It goes without saying that ex- 
perienced amusement purveyors know that in 
their treatment of the “moulders of public 
opinon’’ lies the key-note to success. 

Take Bostock’s wonderful “Zoo’’ and trained 
animal exhibit, and the Indian Congress, the 
two most entertaining, as well as biggest suc- 
cesses on the Midway’, and you see that their 
triumph is not due wholly to the magnificence of 
their entertainment, but to the fact that they 
know how to advertise well, and how to take care 
of the men who can give them auxiliary advertis- 
ing that really advertises. 

The Indians have big chiefs, but the Big White 
Chief, Cummings and his newspaper man 
“ Doc" Waddell, by the way don ’t forget “ Doc. ” 
Waddell ; he is absolutely the best fellow on the 
Midway, exceptingonly Frank Bostock. “ Doc’’ 
may be an abbreviation for “ Doctor’’, and that 
may mean that Mr. Waddell has been a physician, 
or it may be a playful designation, I am sure I 
don't know, and “Doc” was so entertaining, and 
had so much to tell us and show us, that I am 
afraid I shall never know for I didn’t ask. 
“Doc” is at once the most unassuming and the 
most persistent man I ever met. You see we 
deaf people found him more than a friend, for 
added to his other accomplishment, “Doc” uses 
the manual alphabet, with the same ease that he 
writes stories about snake farms, and thrilling 
adventures that the big chiefs meet with up in 
the wicked city of Buffalo, when they are actually 
asleep in their tepees. Don ’t ask me about this 
little inconsistency. “Doc” has made the 
statements, the Buffalo papers are full of the 
latest adventures, and if these little incursions 
and excursions that “Doc” sends his red broth- 
ers on, help advertise the Indian Congress. you 
must not look too deep for details, and you don’t 
have to see the station house blotter to verify 
them — take “ Doc’s” word for it). 

When you see the Indian Congress from the 
Press Box, and “Doc” rejoins you, bringing 
handsome souvenirs, and after the show takes 
you around to shake hands with old Geronimo, 
Red Cloud,” etc., etc., you feel that j’ou have 
really seen the show’. 

Here’s your health, “Doc,” your very good 
health, may you live long and prosper ; you have 
been a rare treat — you and your show’, and the 
fifty or more deaf people, w T ho, one way or an- 
other, had claims to yourcourtesy, and got full 
value, will all re-echo Rip’s words. And now’ 
for Bostock ’s. 

There are fifteen shows on the Midway that I 
could name, if rolled into one, wouldn’t be the 
treat that Bostock’s is. 

Bostock ’s is as far from the ordinary animal 
show, as a Bowery dime museum is from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Central Park. 

I can ’t describe Bostock 's to you. You will 
have to see the show yourself. Perhaps, in times 
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gone by, you have seen a man enter a cage, with 
a fat, old toothless specimen of the “ King of the 
animal world,” who wouldn’t harm a spring 
chicken unless he was very hungry, but sit in 
Bcstock’s, and your heart will be pretty close to 
your molars when you see Captain Bonivita, the 
handsome “Lion Monarch”, come into the 
arenic cage with his twenty big lions, any one of 
which, with a stroke of its paw, could send him 
to eternity, but they fear him, at least I think 
they do, for there is seemingly no love lost 
between them. They march, pose, jump and the 
like, because he compels them to, not because 
they love their work. He is armed only with two 
w’hips with which he raps a recalcitrant on the 
nose occasionally, but they do what he wants them 
to. 

Somehow or other you feel relieved when it is 
all over, and he goes out with his pets, but the dang- 
er of it all is emphasized by the bandage he has on 
his arm, the result of a bite one of the big “cats” 
gave him the day before. Does that make him 
afraid ? He does not know the meaning of the 
word. 

But Bonivita is only one of a dozen who gives 
thrilling acts with the wildest of wild animals. 

Madame Morelli gives an exhibition not a 
whit less thrilling with six ugly jaguars. These 
leopards lack the intelligence of the lions, and, 
are, as a result, more dangerous. That they can 
be tamed and made obedient to will, Madame 
Morelli demonstrates, though these treacherous 
felines are so ugly in their disposition, they need 
the whip oftener than the lions do. 

I am not going to spoil the pleasure that may 
be in store for j’ou when Bostock comes your 
way, by telling you all the good things to be 
seen, but am simply whetting your appetite to see 
the greatest exposition of how the fiercest of the 
brute creation are subjugated to man’s will. 

After Bostock’s and the Indian Congress, give 
me the “Trip to the Moon” for a novelty. 
There’s no pretence that you are not being hum- 
bugged. In fact you know it, and enjoy it. The 
trip is one of the real novelties, and if you leave 
the Midway without having seen it, “ Why 
that is where you make a mistake”. 

Of all the villages, the Hawaiian is best, and 
that’s not a village in the sense that all the others 
are, but the dances in the Hawaiian theatres, are 
the best things in their line at the show. Next 
in order of interest rank the African, Japanese, 
Esquimaux, Philippine, and the “Streets of 
Cairo”, and Mexican village. The Aero-cycle is 
one of the really good things to • 1 take in and the 
ride around the Grand Canal, in a launch or 
gondola, isoneofthe things that one must “ do”. 

Barnes is a good fellow, and his diving elks, 
horses and dogs is an attraction that is rated 
“At.” The electrical theatres are good, part- 
icularly the one that takes you on a trip to 
Dawson City, over the Chilkoot Pass, and shows 
you the burning of that town. 

A. L. Pach. 


The end of uneertainity is the death of interest. 

— Heart of Mid- Lothian, 


Cbc Deaf-Blind 

Pan-American Exposition. 

They visited the Indian Congress,.. 
Bostock’s Zoological Arena, 
and the United States 
Government Building. 

O NE of the several interesting incidents- 
of the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf at Buffalo, 
last July, was that presented by the 
deaf-blind. Through the liberal ar- 
rangements provided by Mr. William Wade- 
this class of the deaf was present in force, there 
being eight of them with their teachers, viz : — 
Linnie Haguewood, with Miss Dora Donald, 
South Dakota ; Leslie Oren, with Miss Ada 
Lyon, Ohio; Katie McGirr. Catherine Pederson, 
Orris Benson, with Misses Myra L. Barrager and 
F. G. S. Smith, New York ; Edith Thomas, 
Elizabeth Robin, Thomas Stringer, with Misses- 
Helen M. Thurston, Vina C. Badger, and Helen 
S. Conley, Perkins’ Institution, Mass. 

The generous interest Mr. Wade has mani- 
fested in these deaf-blind is well known to the 
profession. His collection of detached informa- 
tion in regard to the lives and characters of 
sixty living deaf-blind persons in the United 
States and Canada, his munificence in supplying 
suitable reading matter in raised type to libra- 
ries in schools for the deaf having deaf-blind 
pupils, and his numerous other acts of unosten- 
tatious kindness, marks him as the one who- 
deserves the love and admiration with which 
his deaf-blind friends regard him. A limited 
idea of the extent and quality of his very prac- 
tical philanthropy in their behalf was given iti 
his thoughtful care in having them brought to- 
the convention, and the numerous trips and 
excursions he planned for their enjoyment. It 
is hardly saying too much in assarting that 
probably no other class of people present at the 
Exposition received from it more real enjoyment 
and valuable instruction than the deaf-blind. 

It was with one of the trips made by these 
children and their teachers, whom the writer 
accompanied as an observer, that this sketch 
has particularly to do, and an account of 
their way of assimilating information is present- 
ed to the readers of the Silent Worker, by 
request of the publisher, as throwing a ray of 
light upon the manner in which the blind-deaf 
enjoy themselves at an outing. 

The Indian Congress. 

It having been decided to spend a day in 
visiting the Indian Congress, Bostock’s Zoo- 
logical Arena, and the United Stat ‘s Govern- 
ment building, the party were soon “in the 
midst,” as it were, of the first mentioned ex- 
hibit. The booths were the first point of attrac- 
tion, and here the children were in their element, 
handling bows and arrows, mocassins, beadwork, 
and other Indian trinkets, meanwhile firing 
volleys of questions at the teachers in rapid 
succession; and the latter, seemingly transplant- 
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ed to tlie class-room, answered tlieir charges 
with a zest and enthusiasm that was admirable 
to the beholder. Yet it must have been not a 
little wearisome to the teachers, for it was no 
easy task to spell information into the palm of a 
person for an hour or more, and at the same time 
guide the child from place to place. 

When the museum had been explored the 
children entered the Indian village proper, and 
at once some delicate finesse became necessary. 
Of course they all wished to meet some big chief, 
and the teachers, while anxious to please them, 
were not quite sure whether the 
chiefs were equally amiable and will- 
ing to undergo a physical examina- 
tion at close range. Here the ser- 
vices of the genial press agent, Mr 
Doc Waddell, who was unstinted in 
his courtesies to the deaf visitors, 
and showed himself anxious to have 
the children understand all they could 
gather through the perception of 
touch, became of great value. A few 
words from him and the Indian 
braves were complacent, and then 
was presented a sight that simply 
beggars description. Each of the 
children soon had an Indian under 
the soft manipulation of his or her 
hand. 

It was a study to watch the braves, 

Stolid and indifferent under most con 
ditions, yet awed and apparently 
fearful upon the approach of the deaf- 
blind, with the teachers spelling 
rapidly in their hands. This was 
beyond the understanding of the In- 
dians. They, however, good nat- 
uredly stood while the children 
rapidly passed their hands over face, 
scalp-lock, limbs and ornaments, 
stopping occasionally to ask ques 
tions. That the Indians were b e - 
wildered was evident, and that the 
children full}' enjoyed the novel ex- 
perience, and were deeply interested, 
was to be seen in their beaming 
countenances and occasional con- 
tracted brows as they touched some 
novel weapon or bit of ornament, 
such as a tomahawk and the wam- 
pum belts. The domestic and indus- 
trial life of the Indians, represented 
by the curing of meat, the prepara- 
tion of meal, splitting of wood, bead- 
ing, making o f mocassins a ti d 
baskets, pottery, blankets, and cloth- 
ing, was explained by the ever ready 
teacher, examined and understood. 

Benson was desirous of feeling of 
one of the bronchos, and wished to 
bestride him. He was taken over to 
the enclosure near the stables where 
an Indian was sponging his mount, 
one that was either vicious or just 
then in bad humor, as he objected 
vigorously to being sponged. Ben- 
son passed his hand over the mane and 
down to the horse’s nose when the animal reared 
and showed a decided inclination to kick through 
the board fence. This greatly amused Benson 
when it was explained to him, and he laughingly 
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remarked “ That horse is cross, ” but the teacher 
deemed it discreet to keep from a too close prox- 
imity to the broncho’s hoofs, and so no further 
investigation in this line was attempted. The 
adobe dwellings, wick-i-ups, and the medicine 
lodge were examined and required much ex- 
planation. Wonder was expressed why people 


wished to live in caves and did not build houses 
like other people. They left the Indian village 
well instructed in the wonderful knowledge de- 
rived from the living examples of ancient his- 


torical events, Indian manners, customs and 
mode of life, which will be invaluable to them in 
tl eir luture readit gs on such subjects. 

Upon leaving the village the groups of teachers 
and pupils became separated and for the rest of 
the day the Fan wood party went around by 
themselves. 

At Eostocks. 

A few steps brought us to Bostock ’s Zoological 
Arena, undoubtedly the finest exhibition of its 
class in existence, and, when its educational 
value is considered, it is one well 
worth seeing and studying for it is 
really instructive and in every way 
moral and refined. The part} - was 
cordially ushered in and given every 
facility to have the children handle 
specimens of tin animals on exhibi- 
tion. They were treated with ex- 
treme kindness by Director Bostock, 
his chief orator, Mr. Rollins, and 
the trainers. Captain Bonavita, Mme 
Morelli, and La Belle Selica. Mr. 
Bostock is a gentleman courteous 
and affable, and his personal atten- 
tions to the children showed that 
the fearless and intrepid animal 
trainer unites to the courage of a 
brave man the tenderness of a wo- 
man. 

Director Bostock and his assistants 
went to some pains to afford the 
children a special exhibition, if that 
term may be used when all the per- 
ceptions were through the sense of 
touch — the actual handling of the 
animals. The lion cubs were placed 
in their hands and affectionately 
fondled, Katie McGirr remarking 
What a fine playmate this would 
be!” A young lion, a year old, was 
brought and while Mr. Bostock 
held him by the nape of the neck, 
the children “ investigated” h i m 
from face t o tail. They also ex- 
amined the large and the baby ele- 
phants, a camel, a pony that answered 
questions, and a very comical duck. 

The next exhibit sent a shiver 
through the teachers as a rather 
large snake was placed in Benson’s 
hands, Mr. Rollins keeping a firm 
hold of its neck. Benson did not 
seem to mind and had it placed 
around his neck, thinking it great 
fun. Katie McGirr was rather chary 
of contact with his snakeship, desire 
for knowledge struggling with her 
dislike, while Pederson screamed and 
refused to touch it. With a crocodile 
a like experiment was gone through, 
then the children were supplied with 
peanuts and took a huge delight in 
feeding the large collection of mon- 
keys ; the largest a well-trained speci- 
men, they were permitted to handle. 
The climax to this visit was a ride 
on the elephant, to which Benson added a ride 
on the camel, and declared it “Fine.” The 
children thoroughly enjoyed their visit and re- 
ceived a clearer idea of animal life than could 



” Made up-Group” of Deaf Blind. 


Elizabeth Robin. I.innie Haguewood. 

Edith Thomas. Thomas Stringer. Orris Benson. 
Mr. W. Wade. Helen Keller. Catherine Pederson. 

Leslie F. Oren. Katie McGirr. 


Explanation. — Mr. Pacli took a very good group picture of the Deaf-Blind with 
their teachers at the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf held in Bttflalo la-t July. 
We wanted to publish the picture, but certain objections prevented us front doing so 
in its original form, so Mr. Pach skilfully separated the pupils from their teachers. 
Miss Keller’s head is taken from an old picture. Master Stringer, Miss Robin and Miss 
Haguewood were taken front another part of the group. Miss Haguewood seems to 
have lost stature, while Miss Robin has gained hers. Miss Thomas is not nearly as tall 
as she appears. 



ever have been obtained by reading only. 

The good-natured Mr. Rollins led the party to 
the exhibition of Esau, the Man Monkey, who 
is said to possess more brains than any creature 
ever captured, and has been taught to live like a 
man, wear clothing, sleep in a bed, and eat at a 
table with knife and fork. When this was ex- 
plained to the blind they wished to feel him and 
the wish was gratified, though Mr. Esau seemed 
a trifle scared. From here they went to call on 
Chiquita, the living doll, a tiny, little lady, 
beautiful, refined and talented. She is a mere 
atom of womanhood, and w’hen the children had 
been given the rare privilege of holding her, 
they were delighted to learn that she was beauti- 
ful and graceful. The girls were immensely in- 
terested in her dress and jewelled decorations, 
and all of them were puzzled to comprehend a 
woman so small that they’ could hold her. Ben- 
son was enthusiastic over her carriage, pony and 
automobile, and gave the vehicles careful study, 
starting and stopping the auto, and trying to 
fathom the mystery of its mechanism. These, 
with a visit to the Ostrich Farm, where they 
handled a very fine, large animal, completed 
their “ sightseeing” for the morning, but their 
numerous references made to their experiences 
throughout the day indicated that the impres- 
sions they received were both lasting and in- 
structive. 

At the United States Government building 
many of the exhibits were of a character in size 
and "position that they could not be touched 
with advantage, and so most of the information 
was given them by teachers. They, however, 
felt of the uniforms worn by the regular troops 
at various periods, guns, ammunition wagons, 
model of mule and mountain battery’, mail wagon 
and post riders, and were “shown” through the 
camp of the Marine Corps. The fishery exhibit 
called forth many questions, requiring exact 
answers detailing the colors and markings of the 
■different species, and an explanation of the form 
.and characteristics of seals. 

At the Tiffany exhibit, in the Manufacturer’s 
building, through the courtesy of Mr. Miller, a 
friend of one of the teacher's, the party were 
taken within the enclosure guarding the jewels, 
and the Blind, were given a clear idea of various 
jewels and ornaments, their uses and values — all 
through spelling — the jewels being strongly 
guarded in cases. Taken altogether, the Deaf- 
Blind, at least those from Fanwood, obtained 
a very good idea of the Exposition during 
the several visits they made to it, and, being 
free from the numerous distractions, proba- 
bly received a stronger impression, all things 
•considered, than many visitors possessing their 
.senses in full. 

Before bringing this to a close, just a few 
words as to those devoted ladies who have the 
care of the deaf-blind children. Some ten years 
ago the writer gave the finishing touches to the 
education of James H. Caton and Richard T. 
Clinton, the first deaf-blind taught in the New 
York Institution, and may be said to speak from 
experience. While it may be true that any 
teacher of the deaf may train him or herself to 
take charge of the instruction of the deaf-blind 
pupils, the successful teacher of this class is the 
one who is well read, has abundance of patience, 
sufficient self-denial, an even and equable tem- 
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per, and, above all, is in sincere sympathy with 
the pupil. Few of us consider the terrible strain 
of watching over a helpless child, nor the amount 
of actual labor required in the almost continual 
spelling in the palms to satisfy the keen curiosity’ 
of these pupils. The manners, behaviour, and 
the general knowledge of the children showed 
them to be particularly well instructed, and in 
some instances their information was superior to 
that of deaf children of the same age who can 
see. The advancement shown by the deaf-blind 
was a revelation to many, and Mr. Wade has 
cause to feel well pleased with his proteges, who 
fully appreciate his goodness and seemingly 
worship ins very name. 

Thomas Francis Fox. 

Society^ 

two Conventions. 

“Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
Since He who knows our need is just, 

That somehow, somewhere, meet we must.” 

T HE lovely summer has come and gone, 
and the happy times enjoyed at Buf- 
falo now seem like some sad, sweet 
dream. Often, when I recline in the 
hammock, and am indifferent to the 
books and papers scattered about me, the 
recollection of the goodly company of great 
and noble souls whom it was my pleasure to 
meet in Buffalo, comes back to me with a vivid- 
ness that is painful, — I say painful, because 
in my moments of loneliness, I am keenly con- 
scious that I miss their power to cheer and 
gladden life’s pathway. The lessons which the 
gatherings of the deaf in the East brought home 
to me, have made me very humble and pensive 
now-a-days. For one thing, I realized more 
than ever that it is the little things of life that 
go to make up wisdom. Then, for once, it 
dawned on me that I have no power to choose my 
path, hence in spite of my gropings in the dark, 
I am no nearer to the solution of the problem of 
existence than I was three years ago. It is 
enough to remind me of the Vision of Mirza, but 
I do not think that man was made in vain, 
though it is most pathetic to see so many people 
suffer, and love and die, and then be forgotten. 
Such is life, but there is a sweet by and by’ — the 
sustaining hope of the Hereafter to look forward 
to. 

But this melancholy, philosophical mood never 
troubled me at Buffalo, for there I had a most 
enjoyable stay, and it was only when I returned 
home that I sorrowfully realized that my happy 
outing was ended. As the poet said : 

“ How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on !” 

It is hardly necessary to explain that I was 
sent to Buffalo as the duly accredited representa- 
tive of the Milwaukee Sentinel. While I found 
abundant literary material to last me a long 


time, j et it was the social aspect of my visit 
East that interested me greatly, as I delight to 
study human nature in all its phases. 

There were two banquets, that given by the 
Gallaudet Alumnae, and the later one bj’ the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf. During 
the night of the Gallaudet banquet Miss Yetta 
Baggerman, myself, and the Messrs. Ernest 
Zell and Kirk, plaj’ed at billiards in the convent, 
and afterwards enjoj'ed the exhibition of the 
akoual allion. 

As to the “ feast” given by’ the Empire State 
Association, I attended it under the cliaperonage 
of Mrs. Cornelia Keyes of Alabama. At the last 
moment, I lost all traces of mj’ friends ; conse- 
quent^ I ate my sandwiches and cakes in the 
midst of strangers. The boyish-looking man on 
my left hand was a tailor ; the person on my 
right was a gardener from Washington City. I 
enjoj’ed his society pretty well, but not so well 
as that of the tailor, until he requested me to 
drink my coffee. The coffee was very good, but 
to drink it meant for me no sleep that night. 
So much I explained to the gardener, and added 
that I had not asked for the coffee, and so, from 
the force of habit (as when my little sister looks 
with eloquent longing ej’es at my dish of ice 
cream after she has eaten hers). I just took up 
mj’ cup of coffee and was about to offer it to the 
gardener with the words, “Oh, well you may 
have it.” when, fortunatelj’, I recollected mj’self 
in time, and set the cup down near my plate 
with a thump which made me thank Fate that 
my literarj- friends were not at my table at that 
direful moment ! 

And speaking of the literarj’ ilk, did j t ou shake 
hands with Mr. George S. Porter, our genial 
publisher? His is a handshake that bespeaks 
sincerity’, cordiality and nobility’ of character, all 
of which accounts for the lines : 

What makes the deaf love Mr. Porter so ? 

Why, Mr. Porter loves the deaf, you know. 

And now that I am in a poetical mood, I wish 
to pay’ my respects to the rest of the writers of 
the deaf press (Alexander L. Pach, E. A. Hodg- 
son, “A. B. G.,” Albert Berg, “Smith,” and 
others) in the stanzas : 

“ Headache, heartache, merry or sad, 

True to his chosen trust, 

Recording the deeds of the good and the bad, 
Gentle, generous, just. 

Happy-go-lucky, fond of good cheer, 

Little to show for it when 
He balances his books at the end of a year — 

The man behind the pen. 

“Popular idols ! Children of fame ! 

Which of you pauses to think 
That most of the glory encircling your name 
Was born of printers’ ink ? 

Towns turn out — the people shout 
With rapture ecstatic— ah, then 
Remember the wizard who brought it about ! 

The man behind the pen.” 

The Fourth of July was pleasantly celebrated 
by visiting Niagara Falls, whither Mr. J. C. 
Balis very kindly escorted a number of the deaf. 
We went bj’ street-car, and for one-half of the 
way not one of our party could get a seat in the 
crowded car, until the writer, feeling weak from 
the intense heat, started to sit down on the front 
step near the platform, when a gentleman in- 
stantly’ arose and offered her his seat. Then the 
other men in the car followed his example with 





LANDING DOCK ON THE f ARTH Of THE ARIEL NAVIGATION CO 


This is one of the mo-t realistic of the many attrac- 
tions on the Midway. On tile air-ship you feel as though 
you were really flying into space, and it is said of one of 
the women who "made the trip” that she could not be 
persuaded to believe that she was not on board a real air- 
ship, and that it was stationaiy. 
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good results. After seeing the Falls, which are 
the most glorious sight one ever saw, we took 
dinner at the Temperance House. Here it was 
that I met a young man who is a product of 
oralism. He is a teacher of the deaf, and calls 
himself “ professor. ” although lie lias tiodegree, 
and all the education he had was obtained 
in a pure-oral institution. He is tall, wears 
glasses, and you can tell that he is deaf from his 
way of moving his lips so laboriously, and 1 am 
sure that he and a few other deaf people, would 
talk just as well, and be as readily understood, 


Yetta Baggerman, with the golden locks and 
frank blue eyes, wdiose presence had a charm 
wherever she went. Then there was Miss Mag- 
gie Naughton, a teacher of the deaf, whose 
thinking of others made you think of her. I also 
adored Mrs. Teegarden, wdiose beautiful render- 
ing of the hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light,” in 
signs, brought the tears to my eyes’. There was 
also to be seen “ Smith” of the Journal and it is 
to be hoped that no one wdll feel unduly shocked 
when it is affirmed that “Smith” hugged and 
kissed “Pat.” “Abou Ben Adhem” and “Pat” 


for the Deaf, especially sister M. Dositheus, have 
the heartfelt gratitude of the writer and others 
who stopped at their romantic convent. It was 
our first stay at a convent, and we will always 
remember it with great pleasure. 

I took Clarence Selby, the deaf-blind poet- 
author, of Chicago, to the Pan-American Ex- 
position one morning, and it was really wonder- 
ful to see how keenly he enjoyed himself. He 
felt of the Persians, the bejewelled Turks and 
Gypsies, the camels, the donkeys, and he jok- 
ingly termed the Japanese carriage runners 
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if thev would only try to articulate in the easy, 
natural way and without too much effort. An- 
other thing, why cannot some deaf people that I 
know keep their tongues as I do mine, in a firm 
yet quiet position when articulating ? If the 
young man in question could use the sign lan- 
guage, why did lie hold himself aloof from the 
deaf at the convention, and confine himself to 
three hearing lady teachers? Should not a 
Roman live in Rome as the Romans do? And 
vet, in spite of his shortcomings, this \ r oung 
man has excellent qualities of character and it is 
to be hoped that he will not again throw down 
the gauntlet of war, and compel me. out of sheer 
sympathy and remorse, to apologize for criticis- 
ing him. I can only say to him after the man- 
ner of my German friend. " I know I have been 
harsh, but I meant it for your good. Now, good 
night and ‘ better yourself, ’ ” as the German say- 
ing goes. 

There were many pretty, charming young 
women at the two conventions and naturally I 
fell in love with them. There was dear Miss 


danced one evening which came to an end all too 
soon. “Abou” and “Pat” both missed “ Pitti 
Sing,” whose presence at the convention would 
have added much to the enjoyment of others. 
The way some of the girls bade me “adieu” 
when they went home, endeared them all the 
more. Miss Baggerman, who left by an early 
boat, impressed a sweet kiss that made me feel 
so good on the one hand, and also grieved at the 
loss of her company. Mrs. Keyes, who lost her 
trunk in Buffalo, left me a tender note of farewell 
which I found one morning. “Smith” gave 
“ Pat” “ a farewell kiss” on the sly. I enjoyed 
meeting Mrs. Hodgson and her two daughters 
and was so sorry to part from them. Miss Mary 
Alice Carroll, of Buffalo, who made such a 
charming hostess, is well described thus : 

“ Her air had a meaning, her movements a grace ; 

You turned from the fairest to gaze on her face ; 

And when you had ouce seen her forehead and mouth 

You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth,” 

The sisters of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s School 


“human horses.” He wrote a poem on the 
exposition, the last stanza of which is as follows: 

Fair Raiubow city. 

All these beauteous scenes 
That now so brightly gleam 
Will disappear, will fade away 
Like some bright radiant dream . 

I see thee and hear thee not 
With outward eye or ear, 

Yet deep within my heart 
Bright memories of thy loveliness 
Will ever play a part. 

Another famous person seen at Buffalo was 
Theophilus d ’Estrella, otherwise known as the 
Wizard of California. He very courteously es- 
corted me to the Art Gallery at the Exposition, 
and while I greatly enjoy 7 ed his conversation on 
Art and artists, I was, as were others, impressed 
with his pleasing personality,’ and rather strik- 
ingly expressive eye. It is a keen eye, too, 
which accounts for his being such an excellent 
reader of human nature, as well as a mind- 
reader. Most of the men of Mr. d ’Estrella’s age, 
whom I met at the conventions, were either 
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hopelessly bald or their hair was hoary in hue, 
■while their faces could not conceal traces of 
wrinkles, and in the midst of these men the 
wizard was a shining example of perennial 
youth, for his head is adorned with a crown of 
thick, black hair, and his face is smooth and 
firm. Some body ought to persuade the wizard 
to favor the deaf press with an article that will 
instruct others as to how they can retain their 
youthfulness of spirit and appearance, in later 
years, or how every man and woman can find a 
fountain of youth. 

What do 1 think of the manners of the young 
men of the East ? They are all right as far as I 
can see. They were all so courteous, gallant, 
and sociable, and I did not encounter one man 
who would smoke in the presence of ladies. But 
there was one New Yorker, who, while he was 
popular with the girls on account of his humor 
and wit, quite took away' ruy breath by his con- 
spicious silk-hat, white satin waist-coat and the 
little cane which he flourished. He was alto- 
gether too young to wear a silk-bat, and he 
walked with so much ceremony that one was 
reminded of a peacock. I remember him well 
because he was the first deaf-mute that I ever 
saw who wore a silk-hat. Is it the custom in 
New York for young men to wear silk-hats? 

The bachelors were on hand at both conven- 
tions and I felt so sorry for their lonely state, so 
much so. that I introduced them to all the 
•charming girls I knew, hoping these bachelors 
might fall in love with them and thus find hap- 
piness. But not one of them got smitten, and 
all my labors went for naught. It seems a 
shame that they let so many pretty girls escape 
them, and at this date, one feels perplexed when 
asked to explain the why and wherefore of the 
cause that bachelors cannot make up their minds 
to be more than brothers to the girls. 

To the Wizard of California belongs the honor 
of occupying first place on the list of bachelors. 
I once got a glimpse of his palm, and from the 
lines therein I prophesy that this amiable, courtly 
man will never get married unless he is blind 
with love. But that is hardly likely to happen 
as he is so fortified as to be able to withstand 
cupid’s darts, and besides, he knows that if 
he gets into double harness, his many friends, 
both masculine and feminine, will be complete- 
ly 7 prostrated by the shock. 

Next in order, comes the ever worthy and 
affable “ Abou Ben Adhem” (may his tribe in- 
•crease !). The girls call him “ Reggie, ” because 
die knows how to endear himself to womankind. 
Will he get married ? The oracle doth say he 
will, because, in spite of all he says, he is not 
quite so confirmed a bachelor, and will be fatally 7 
smitten when the right one comes along, so that 
he will yield to the inevitable, marry her and 
endow her with his worldly goods, of which he 
has unlimited store. 

Then there is Frank Gray, Mr. Madden, Harry 
Hart and others. They are all “ good fellows, ” 

Hypatia Boyd. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hinetoscope and telephone, 

AND NEW YORK NOTES 

Edited by Alexander L. Pach. 


O UR greatly esteemed centemporary, the 
Deaf-Mutes' Journal, was bowed by a 
tremendous weight last week, the 
weight of that exquisite dilletante, Mr. 
R. E. Maynard in poetic humor. For, 
be it known Mr. Maynard frequently 7 
pay's court to the Muse, and essay's to mount 
Pegasus. 

I wish you could all read this effusion, and it 
would make Markham weep to see the tinkling 
cousins of cows and trolley cars and eccentricities 
of that sort. 

J* 

.Some poeple regard d.eafness as an affliction, 
but most poeple who, by reason of the fact that 
they' know all the deprivation that deafness 
means, by reason of their having had years of 
experience of it, simply regard it as a great in- 
convenience. 

That’s the way twenty years of it strikes me. 
It becomes an affliction at times. Some of these 
“times" I have made paragraphs of and some I 
haven ’t. 

One of the most annoying phases of it that we 
run up against are poor “ spellers. ” I don’t mean 
those who use the manual alphabet and spell 
their words incorrectly, but poeple who know 
how to spell right but who will not learn to form 
their letters right ; who make d and k, c and o, g 
w and h all interchangeable at their own sweet 
will and who rarely spell a sentence so you can 
understand it. 

How often do we run against these poeple who 
cause us embarrassment that brings about redden- 
ed cheeks and headaches ! 

How small and ignorant we appear when we 
ask repeatedly, “Won’t you please spell that 
again and spell it clearer?" 

If those who will not take the trouble to learn 
to form their letters right, would only stick to 
pencil and paper. What a lot of mental misery 
they' would avert ! 

J* 

Through my friend Mr. Wm. Wade, I learn 
that quite a number of the Deaf-Blind women 
thread their needles with their tongues. It must 
be the most facile means of accomplishing the 
end or such a number of them in the widely 
scattered sections would not hit on the same 
means. 

J* 

The circumstances under which the cloud of 
gloom was thrown over the Ohio Association ’s 
re-union were unusually pathetic. Superintend- 
ent and Mrs. Jones’ great loss, particularly at 
such a time, was felt as a personal one by all those 


i 



in attendance, for Mr. Jones is one of a class of 
Superintendents who really' cares for the deaf. 
His quiet unassuming manner, that betokens the 
real gentleman, makes even the deaf stranger feel 
that he is a friend that can be relied on. 

No school Superintendent has such a' large 
force of deaf teachers as the Ohio one has, and no 
school is ahead of it. 

e* 

It often gives me a tired feeling to see hearing 
poeple pose as authorities on the deaf — not the 
education of the deaf, but in matters that pertain 
to the deaf, in which, by the simplest process of 
reasoning none but the deaf themselves can pose 
as experts. 

A surgeon can probe for, locate, and extract a 
bullet that a patient has received, but until he 
has been shot himself he cannot tell what the ex- 
perience is, nor how it feels. 

And that’s just the way with the deaf. Hear- 
ing teachers and clergymen can pound and ex- 
pound and theorize about the deaf, but until they 
have been through the mill they cannot “ speak 
by the card. ’’ 

Once again I feel it incumbent on me to praise 
The Eye. A regular perusal of it is produc- 
tive of an acquaintance with some of the most 
eccentric forms that language ever takes. Once 
The Eye gets its sight corrected and glasses ad- 
justed all its quaintness will be gone. 

J* 

Group 350 people on and around a piazza and 
make a photograph in which these 350 people ap- 
pear on a space 1 ix 14 inches, and the optical effect 
brings about some queer appearances. 

Here is one of the most dignified gentlemen in 
the world in the front of the group posed in such 
a way that his head appears to be affectionately 
cradled in the lap of the lady behind him. Act- 
ually the head and the lap were 12 inches apart 
but when the gentlemen gets his eye on the 
picture hesays: “ Great Snakes!" What the lady 
says is a matter history fails to relate. Here, 
again, another man seems to have his arm around 
a severely prim lady who does not look as if she 
would either invite or tolerate the familiarity. 
But do not be deceived by appearances. His arm 
is not around her at all and the hand that seems 
to encircle the waist is the hand of the little girl 
on the same step. 

The adventures of the deaf people who took in 
the Exposition at Buffalo, if written out would 
fill several volumes. One little incident out of 
the ordinary was when after an hour’s interchange 
of confidentials four deaf men, seated on the 
piazza at Stalter's, were dumfounded when a man 
whom they had taken for a rubber-necking hear- 
ing man, and who practically made a fifth member 
of the party, as he had “ taken in" all they said, 
announed himself as a deaf man, and in fluent 
signs descussed some of the things they had spok- 






DR. E. M. GALLAUDET, 

Re-elected President of the American Association. 

•en of. They were neatly trapped by as innocent 
appearing farmer as one can conjure up. 

The Guild of Silent Workers, of New York, in 
accordance with their annual custom, gave an 
alleged picnic in one of the beer garden resorts in 
the upper end of the city, and the affair was such 
a “ frost, ” not to say outrageous bunco, that the 
•editor of the journal , himself a member of the 
■Guild, rapped the committee some pretty hard 
blows. 

But for the swindle perpetrated on business 
men by the “ Souvenir journal” frauds, the affair 
would have been a money losing one. 

Souvenir Journals got up in connection with 
such affairs are usually thinly veiled vehicles for 
■extortion, No pretense is made that the book is 
a Souvenir — there is no reading matter to speak 
-of, and the money spent on an advertisement is 
as surely thrown away as if the amount were 
thrown into the sewer. It is bad business for a 
religious or quasi religious organization to go in- 
to. 

e* 

Up in Maine the Deaf-Mutes' Register b as a rare 
genius who fills a column of space now and then 
.and it makes thrilling reading — here is an excerpt: 

“Mr. Brown lately canie very near being 
struck by a flatiron falling from a shelf over 
the door which he had slammed. He dodged 
it just as it fell to the floor as he did not see 
it. He felt the noise behind him, turning 
around to see what the noise was, and found 
it was the flatiron. In some 15 minutes the 
landlord of the house came in. Brown told 
him concerning his having a hair-breadth es- 
cape from being knocked down by the flatiron 
dashing from the shelf. He told him if he 
had not dodged it. he would have his skull 
crushed in by the flatiron falling upon him. 

Brown ordered him to move all the flatirons 
away from the shelf and tear the shelf down 
from over the door. The corner of the flat- 
iron dashed in the kitchen floor g inch in 
depth. He made him see the hole. The 
landlord saw it and said nothing but he obey- 
ed the order to move the flatirons away arid 
to tear the shelf down.” 

J* 

Over in the neighboring State, New Hampshire, 
the Deaf-Mute Mission lias been in convention, 
.and from the report, we learn that this State 
grants its deaf citizens a bounty from state funds 
to pay for religious services. 

This is bad business for a commonwealth and 
some of the narrow partisan and sectarian bitter- 
ness it surely engenders is induced in the follow- 
ing mean and petty fling, which forms a part of 
7th e report : 

“The meeting was as calm as a summer sea, 
there being only two Catholics present in the 
person of John Shea and Treasurer Paro, who 
did not make more than a ripple on the sur- 
face, but W. E. White poured oil on the 
• troubled waters.” 
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The “ troubled” waters 
are due to a great State go- 
ing into a business that 
is unconstitutional and 
discreditable. 

J* 

According to the Deaf 
M u t e s' Journal , the 
Brooklyn Guild is pro- 
sperous; has $200. in 
bank ; a big membership 
roll and none of its 
money has come from the 
filthy Souvenir Journal 
system of petit larceny. 
It might add that the 
deaf in Brooklyn, not 
only' raise the money to 
help their brethren in dis- 
tress but they dispense it 
too. New Yorkers are not 
allowed that privilege and 
perhaps that's why their 
Guild cannot get a quorum 
because not enough of its 
members are interested in 
it enough to pay their 
dues, let alone attend 
meetings. 
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Jt 

Says the Journal in speaking of the Jersey 
Picnic : 

“ The reception committee, Messrs. Wald- 
ron. Polaner, Cascella, Dietrich and Hering re- 
ceived the guests of the society with court- 
esy, and made all feel at home. ” 

It seems to me that this is superfluous. The 
Committee only did their duty, and that’s what 
was expected of them. Now had they met their 
guests with clubs and drove them off the grounds, 
then some comment might have been in order. 

J* 

Asks the Chicago gatherer of the news for the 
Journal. 

“Land alive! Where is Occasional ? It is a 
good long time since he contributed to the 
Journal. Wake up, dear Occasional, and 
write news for the Journal.” 

“ Land's alive,” who is “Occassional,” and 
what did he or she or it ever do that any one 
desires a resurrection ? 

An item in one of the papers, speaks of “ Miss 

, who used to be a pay-pupil at Fan- 

wood” — the remainder of the article is irrevelev- 
ant — what I wish to call attention to is the con- 
ceit that assumes superiority because of a trifling 
matter of whether the State or the parent paid 
for an education. 

The people are “ The State” — they pay the 
taxes and the State returns some off this in such 
matters as education. 

In the few cases where parents pay it is because 
they are non-residents and not entitled to the 
privileges of a state school, or because of ample 
wealth. In the latter case eight times out of ten, 
the pupil is a marked one in three respects. 
First, that the fact that the parent pays exempts 
him from the dining hall “free for all grub 
stakes ; ’ ’ second, that he is unwisely exempt from 
learning a bread-winning pursuit in the manual 
training department, and, third and last, all this 
“coddling, ” and other things makes him men- 
tally inferior to his fellows. 

“Pay pupils” are, as a rule, delicate hot- 
house creations, while the State pupils are of the 
hardy type who learn self-reliance. Really, isn’t 
it a mistake to have these “ pay pupil” distinc- 
tions ? Isn’t it undemocratic and in strong con- 
tradiction to the very foundation of the Constitu- 
tion of our country which, in the very beginning, 
teaches that : 

“ All men are born free and equal and are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” A. L. Pach. 


It is a folly 

A wilful cheat, to cast our eyes behind, 

When Time, and the fast flitting opportunity, 

Call loudly, nay, compel us to look forward . 

Auchindrane. 


Notes from Milwaukee. 

July 19th. the Chicago Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Chicago picnicked in Milwaukee. 
There were no games in the afternoon on account 
of the unusually hot weather, but there was 
plenty of dancing in the evening. Among the 
people met that day were : George H. Carter, 
Walter Smith, T. J. McCarty, Herman Witt’ 
M. E. Smith and their families ; Mr. Walker of 
the Walker Publishing Co.. Ivan Heymanson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Kaufman, who asked 
Prof. Lloyd Blankenship, of Omaha, and ye 
scribe home to supper at Mrs. Kaufman ’s father’s 
house. Enga Anderson was likewise at the 
picnic and said she feared that circumstances 
would not permit her to attend Gallaudet College 
this fall. 

On July 31st, the writer went down to the 
dock to meet Miss Daisy - M. Way, who came up 
from Chicago on the “’Christopher Columbus.” 
Miss Way was accompanied by her mother, her 
aunt and two cousins. R. C. Spencer took the 
party in carriages to his home on the lake shore. 

Here luncheon was served, and a delightful 
time was enjoyed. A few days later, Miss W’ay 
left for Kansas City, Mo. 

On the day of Miss Wav’s arrival, I very un- 
expectedly came across Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Balis, 
of Belleville, Ont.,on a down-town street. I am 
glad that I do not live in Belleville as I am 
afraid society up there must be somewhat chilly 
and formal. 

Mrs. Harry Brimble, of Chicago, is visiting 
her mother in Milwaukee. 

Those who attended the Reunion of the deaf of 
Wisconsin, held in La Crosse, in July, report 
that the toast. “Gallaudet College. Past and 
Present,” by Duncan Cameron, attracted con- 
siderable notice. 

Some months ago, when Douglas Tilden’s 
sanity was questioned, I told mj’ father of what 
the papers said of Tilden’s insanity. Said my 
father: “ ‘ Douglas’ is a Scottish name, ye ken, 
lassie, an’ I dinna for a single minute believe 
that ony uion with a Scottish ancestrv to boast 
of, wad gac insane, for ye ken the Scots, likewise 
their descendants are a’ sound-headed. 

The Pas-a-Pas Club, of Chicago, came up on 
the steamer Christopher Columbus. August 17th, 
and after a brief call on their deaf friends, re- 
turned to Chicago. Miss Boyd took Miss Vina 
Smith, Mr. Rutherford and their little party to 
Juneau Park, and they had barely time to catch 
the boat back to Chicago. 

Hypatia Boyd. 


A head which listens to folly in youth, will 
hardly be honorable in old age. 

An tii t of Geier stein. 


Great pleasure hath its toils, as well as great pain. 

Quentin Duru'ard . 
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It is easy to tell at niglit, where a street car is 
going in Trenton ; all you have to do is ask the 
conductor. 


After the magnificent way the editors of the 
deaf press and principals of schools for the deaf 
were treated by Sister Mary Anne Burke, it is as 
little as they can do to place her on the com- 
plimentary list of subscribers to their respective 
publications. We start the ball. 


Another splendid con- 
The vention of Superinten- 

Pan-ConvEntion. dents and Principals has 

been added to the long 
list, this summer. True the great exhibition a 
few blocks away interfered a trifle with the at" 
tendance, but the conference was a marked suc- 
cess all the same. There were several members 
of the faculty of the New jersey School for the 
Deaf who were conspicuous by their absence, but 
we were represented and shall have the report of 
the procceeings to read ere long, and so will not 
be wholly without the benefits to be derived from 
this notable gathering. 


To no class of people did theass- 
Our assination of our beloved Presi- 
Dead. dent bring more poignant grief 
than to our country’s deaf. The 
very first lessons learned in our schools are those 
of patriotism and respect for authority and these 
feelings, coupled with those of the love, engender- 
ed by the personality of the great man, just gone 
from us, placed them in the very forefront of the 
eighty millions of mourners who stood last w r eek 
beside his bier. At our memorial service there 
was scarce a dry eye. If there is a deaf child or 
man in the land who has not joined in this great 
sorrow, or who has anything but horror for the 
awful crime that robbed the nation of its head, he 
is not, as yet, of record. 


In the death of Samuel Porter, 
Well Dean of the Faculty of Gallau- 

Done. det College, the profession loses 
its oldest member, and his Alma 
Mater , Yale College, her oldest graduate. He 
was successively a teacher at the School in Hart- 
ford, editor of the Annals , teacher in New York, 
and Professor at Gallaudet College, and at the 
time of his death held the distinction of Profes- 
sor Emeritus at Gallaudet. The ninety-one years 
of his life were marked by painstaking, manly 
effort, and in every sphere success crowned his 
work. He left a distinct impress upon the art 
of educating the deaf and among the first upon 
the roll of those, themselves deaf, who have at- 
tained the highest honors this world can give, 
will not be found, growing in lustre as the years 
roll by, the name of Samuel Porter. 


The scene has once inorechang- 
A Different, ed and in the place of refresh- 
School. ment there is labor. The peer- 
less Shakespeare has it — “ the 
whining school boy, with his satchel and shin- 
ing morning face, creeping like snail unwilling- 
ly to school. ” He says nothing of the whining 
school girl, but in the days of the bard of Avon 
perhaps the school girl did not cut much of a 
figure. Tittle her loss, for the child that creeps 
“Like snail unwillingly to school” misses not 
much by remaining away. Those were days of 
harshness, oflong hours and ofthe “gad.” They 
have gone forever. The whining and creeping 
are now conspicuous by their absence; the “shin- 
ing morning face” alone remains. Modern ideas 
have developed a school that is a pleasure. The 
child that was once the slave of the pedagogue 
is now the companion, and the association is in 
every way a happy one. Children are taught to 
play as well as to work, and all instruction is 
conveyed in such a way as to make it a joy. 
The first lesson conveyed to them is not to whine, 
and the duty of cheerfulness is made a part of 
their curriculum. Of the thousands of speaking 
children seeking education in this and neighbor- 
ing cities, large numbers will be crowded out. 
It is a happiness for us to know that every deaf 
chid, not feeble-minded as well, applying to us, 
has been received and that of all who were here 
last year not one has returned "whining” to his 
seat. 


Never were the surroundings of 
From our our school so beautiful as to-day. 

Windows. Old Chambersburg used to be one 
of the most out-of-the way and 
forlorn suburbs of the city. It is now one of the 
most attractive. When our main building was 
erected it stood almost alone. It is now in the 
midst of a thickly settled district with squares of 
houses extending in everj- direction. A block to 
the north is classic Greenwood Avenue ; a block 
to the east is well-shaded and ample Chambers 
street, while in front and to the west are beauti- 
ful- Hamilton and Chestnut avenues. The sum- 
mer has brought elegant new residences upon 
about the only available lots on the avenue to 
the east and completion to the building and 
grounds of the new High School diagonally op- 
posite. The splendid iron fence that has taken 
the place of the old wooden one that used to hide 
us from our neighbors and them from us, enables 
us to see this march of improvement and to en- 
joy it to the full. 


Within our gates, the transformation. 

has been yet more marked. 
Our new building lias not yet materialized. Not 
because of any fault- or neglect on the part of our 
Legislature, not they indeed, but simply because- 
we have not as yet seen our way perfectly clear 
to ask. But we did summon up cotirage at the 
last meeting of the two houses to suggest that 
three thousand dollars ($3000.) be added to our 
annual budget for improvements. We got it, 
without a dissenting voice, and the use we have 
made of it during the summer has been such as 
to completely rejuvenate everything about us. 
The fence has received a full new coat of dark 
green, and the buildings have all been thorough- 
ly painted within and without. Our central cor- 
ridor and all rooms needing it have been artistic- 
ally papered. The reception room, dining room, 
offices, a number of the bed rooms and the aisles 
of the children’s dormitories have been carpeted. 
New chairs and bedsteads have been purchased 
to take the place of the worn out ones, and in- 
deed everything possible has been done to render 
comfortable and attractive our school. We ques- 
tion whether it looked as well the day it was 
finished and our feeling, here upon the thresh- 
old of our new term, is one of the greatest 
satisfaction, that we may enter upon on r work 
with such gladsome and encouraging environ- 
ment. 


The rail-road and the river are- 
Modern the Molochs of deaf chidren^ 
Molochs. Upon the track they fail to- 
hear the whistle and beyond 
their depth, in many cases, they are unable to ar- 
ticulate sufficiently well to call for help; so that 
the average child, without hearing, unattended, 
is in a much more dangerous position than the 
one with all its faculties. The past summer has- 
added another to the long list of proofs of these 
facts. Our last talk with our little ones was 
wholly a caution against two great dangers. A 
very few days brought us the news that the waters- 
of one of our neighboring rivers had closed over 
a little fellow who had but just left us in the pink 
of health and strength. Parents realize how 
much care the normal child requires, they fail to- 
understand that the deaf one, until fully matured 
and educated, requires infinitely more. 


Our children are this fall taking 
Navigating quite an interest in serial nav- 
thfair. igation and the question whe- 
ther it is possible or not is one 
that occasions oft-time discussion among them. 
Otto Krouse thinks that an ordinary powerful 
locomotive with a good big screw wheel under- 
neath to raise it and a similar one ‘ ‘ aft, ’ ’ ought to- 
solve the problem. He has never “ hefted” one, 
or perhaps he would understand better the resist- 
ance to be overcome. 

We are all watching with breathless interest the 
efforts of Santos Dumont, and he can scarce him- 
self regret more than we do that his dirigible bal- 
lon is not dirigible. 


A New Book. 

Miss Hypatia Boyd announces that her book, 
“Paul Binner and His Noble Work Among the 
Deaf,” is just out. and that copies of same may 
be had for a dollar each. The book is printed on 
first-class paper and is attractively bound in cloth 
and contains a fine portrait of Paul Binner. The 
author’s address is 1046 National avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


School and City. 


Rowland Lloyd, Jr., is now working in the 
Roebling wire mill. 

Mr. J. E. Manning, another graduate, is em- 
ployed as a typesetter on the Hoboken Observer. 

The basket-ball season has opened already, and 
the boys are looking forward to a good team this 
coming winter. 

The partitions have been removed in the car- 
peter shop and the room looks very much en- 
larged thereby. 

Marvin Hunt has returned to is old place on 
the Lambertville Record, where he is considered 
a very good workman, 

Alfred King, who, last year, worked at the 
Bryan pottery, has gone to live with the parents 
of Marvin Ki,ng, at Como, N. J. 

There is prob tbly a larger percentage of small 
boys and girls in attendance this year than at 
any other time in tile history of the school. 

David Powell has secured work in a brick yard 
in this city, but expects, later on, to get in the 
Bryan potter}', where he has been promised ajob. 

Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker has been spending a 
month with her parents in Haleyville. She re- 
turned home in the latter part of this month, look- 
ing much better in health. 

The new telephone cabinet in the Library is 
one ofthe finest pieces of cabinet making we ever 
saw. It is the work of Steward Hearnen, who, 
by the way, is an expert in that line of work. 

Julius Kickers, who graduated last June, we 
are pleased to say, has secured a nice position in 
a printing office in New York. We hope he will 
succeed in his present place, and be a credit to 
the school. 

A number of Trenton’s deaf attended the New- 
ark Society’s picnic at Roseville Park, on the 
31st of August. About two hundred persons 
were said to have been present, and it was a 
very successful affair. 

Mr. Alexander White, an old graduate of the 
school, visited us this month. He has been fol- 
lowing the printers’ trade ever since he left 
school about ten years ago. and is at present 
employed as a cylinder press feeder in New York. 

There is not a jollier couple in Trenton than 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac R. Bowker. Whenever you 
chance to meet them you have the picture of 
“Health, Contentment and Happiness. ” Could 
man wish for more here below? 

Charlie Stevens returned to school with a sore 
foot this time. He said he hurt it while “loop- 
ing the loop” at Coney Island during the sum- 
mer. He thought he was going to fall out of the 
car when he got to the top of the loop, and he 
does not wish to try it again. 

Mrs. Georgie Decker Coleman was in town for a 
day in August visiting her old classmate Mrs. 
Porter. She was accompanied by her two bright 
children. Mrs. Coleman is the wife of Mr. Tho- 
mas Hines Coleman, a professor in the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf at Cedar Springs. 

Mr. B. H. Sharp has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of teacher, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Miss Caroline Olin, who has ac- 
cepted a position in the Mt. Airy school. Mr. E. 
Leon Miller, of New York, will succeed Mr. 
Sharp as supervisor and Physical Director. 

If Frank Purcell could hear he would make an 
excellent hotel proprietor. He has on more 
than one occasion performed the role of “Mine 
Host” to his silent as well as hearing friends. 
One evening during the heated spell he gave an 
outdoor ice cream party to which about twenty 
persons were invited. 
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School opened on Sept, nth with an attendance 
of about sixty pupils. All the teachers reported 
for duty, except Miss Vail who was detained at 
home by very pressing business. She returned 
September 19th. 

Caterpillars have been very destructive of fo- 
liage here. Some trees are entirely denuded of 
leaves. The deudation is more observable than 
usual, for the wet summer has caused the grass 
and trees to retain the vivid green of spring-time 
in place of the parched appearance usual at this 
time of the year. 

There was no school on Thursday, the 19th, 
out of respect to President McKinley. The pupils 
assembled in the chapel at the usual hour and 
Superintendent Walker told the pupils all about 
our Martyr President and what a good and noble 
man he was. The front porch was draped in 
mourning and the flag at half mast. 

Prof, and Mrs. Weston Jenkins, so well known 
and liked in this city, have been visiting their 
numerous friends in town. The} 7 spent the sum- 
mer in Englishtown, N. J., where they have a sum- 
mer residence known as “Cherry Knoll, ” Both 
hold positions in the Alabama School for the 
Deaf at Talladega, and speak highly of the kind 
and courteous treatment received there. 

Trenton was visited by a small cyclone on 
Sept. 15, accompanied by a heavy downpour of 
rain. Several houses were unroofed and three 
trees on our school grounds were blown down. 
One of the trees fell with its top on our front porch, 
nearly blocking the doorway. No damage was 
done to the porch as the branches which struck 
were the top ones. 

Mr. R. C. Stephenson, who in the early season 
began playing base ball for the Y. M. C. A., of 
this city, thought he was not getting enough pay 
for a man of his experience, so severed his con- 
nection with the club and joined the Morrisville 
team in Pennsylvania, at more than double the 
pay. As Morrisville is just across the river from 
Trenton he has been able to join his family after 
each game. 

There is a large tent opposite the northeast 
corner of the school grounds where the Rev. E. 
E. Frank, a Seventh Day Adventist, has been 
conducting services all summer. He has had a 
large crowd of hearers every evening and has 
won over a considerable number of people to his 
doctrine that the seventh day is the proper sab- 
bath, not the first as all other Protestants believe. 
He baptized thirty-five persons in the Delaware 
river on Sunday, Sept. 8. The ceremony was 
witnessed by a crowd of upwards of 5.000 people, 
who thronged the river bank in the vicinity and 
packed the bridge across the river. 

A new boiler was put in the boiler-house this 
summer. It is larger than the old one which was 
found inadequate, on account of its size, for the 
purpose for which it has been used. Carpenters, 
painters and paper hangers have been at work all 
summer renovating the buildings and everything 
now looks fresh and shiny. David Powell, one 
of the old.r pupils, has acted a conspicuous part 
in effecting these improvements, having labored 
assiduously and creditably all summer with a 
painters' kit. To his efforts alone is due the fine 
appearance of the fence around the grounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson^spent the last 
week in August in Ocean City, N. J., and on their 
return, Mrs. S. went to Point Pleasant for a week 
with her married sister. On the 13th, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephenson gave a watermelon party to a 
few of their deaf friends. It took place at the 
residence of the latter’s parents on South Broad 
street. After a game of cards the party was led 
out into the back yard which was well lighted 
with Japanese lanterns. Here they were con- 
fronted by a long table well weighted down by 
the lucious fruit. The reader can easily imagine 
the rest, but it should be added that a most en- 
joyable time was had. 

Mr. William L. Salter, an expert saw maker 
of this city, is now employed at the Disston saw 
factor} 7 with increased wages. When the factory 
here was purchased by the Roeblingsthe Disston 
people bought all the machines for their factory at 
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Tacony, Pa., and as Mr. Salter was the only man 
who knew how to run the several machines on 
which he had been employed here, on account of 
their peculiar make, he was asked to go and take 
charge of these machines. This speaks well for 
the deaf, for it goes to show that there is a demand 
for skilled deaf workmen. What is Trenton's loss 
is Philadelphia’s grain, for Mr. and Mrs. Salter 
have been among Trenton’s most respected deaf 
people. 

Physical Director T. G. Cook, of Fanwood, 
spent the greater part of his vacation with his 
family at Cookstown, N. J., about eighteen miles 
from Trenton. Mr. Porter, ofthe Printing depart- 
ment, spent a day with him fishing at Parker's 
lake, one of the most picturesque lakes he ever 
saw. Mr. Cook has purchased a little island 
there, on which he intends to build a summer 
cottage next year. It is an ideal spot for any one 
with sporting proclivities who wishes to combine 
rest with pleasure away from the conventionalities 
of city life. It comprises about four acres and is 
well shaded with large pine trees. Mr. Porter 
was driven home behind a team of fast trotters, 
Mr. Cook proving himself an expert at handling 
the reins. 


State Items. 

Mrs. and Mrs. Frederick W. Baars. and daugh- 
ter of Chicago, who have been the guests of Mr. 
Baars’ parents in East Orange, have returned 
home. A party was given to them by their 
friends before they started West. 

William Gallagher, of Paterson, N. J., has 
made up his residence in Long Branch, where he is 
holding a lucrative position with the Long Branch 
Wood Manufacturing Co. 

Mrs. Joseph Soper and daughter, Miss E. South - 
wick, of Salem, Mass., who have been stopping 
in Newark for some time, visiting relatives, re- 
turned home the 16th inst. 

Among the Newarkers who spent the latter part 
of August in Asbury Park, were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrenz, Mr. and Mrs. C. McManus and son, and 
John B. Ward. 

George Garrison, of Atlantic City, is spending 
a couple of weeks in Orange, as the guest of his 
sister. 

William Dietrich, of East Orange, has returned 
home after a brief sojourn in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Miss Rosa Schmidt, of Jersey City, spent a 
fortnight at Barnegat, N. J., as the guest of 
Miss Ethel Collins. 

Miss Hattie Dixon is sojourning in Atlantic 
City and Philadelphia. 

Samuel N. McCarty, of Providence, R. I., and 
George Wain wright, of Trenton. N. J., were the 
guests of Thomas A. Taggart of East Orange, 
during the week of the festival of the New Jersey 
Deaf Mute Society. 

Miss Celia and Margaret Lynch, of New Brun- 
swick, have returned home after a brief stay in 
Belleville. N.J., visiting friends Miss Sarah C. 
Howard, of West Orange, has gone to Green Lake, 
in Catskills, to spend the remainder of this month. 

The picnic of the Newark Deaf-Mute Society, 
held at Roseville Park, Newark, on the afternoon 
and evening of August 31st., was largely attend- 
ed by the deaf and their friends. Several athletic 
events furnished much amusement during the 
afternoon. One feature was the mile race, in 
which Messrs. Miller and Boyd, ofNew York, and 
William Fricke, of Newark, took part. During 
the run Fricke dropped out before the distance 
was over, leaving Miller to win the prize, with 
Boyd second. Another feature was that of a 
potato-race, in which half a dozen of the fair sex 
took part. Miss Rachel Moses proved herself the 
star girl athlete by gathering her rows of potatoes 
and placing them in the basket many yards 
ahead of her opponents. Mrs. John Black finish- 
ing second. The potato race for men was won by 
J. McCarty, of Bordentown, N. J. with A. Gold- 
berg, of New York, second. During the evening, 
dancing was indulged in. The Floor Committee 
consisted of Charles T. Hummer, chairman ; A. 
L. Thomas, H. Samuels, Paul E. Kees and E. 
Manning. The Reception Committee was made 
up of W. Waldron, chairman ; A. Polaner, T, Rus- 
sell, and A. D. Solmon. 
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Southern California. 

HE weather has been unusually cool 
this part of the year to the delight of 
those who are hard at work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kerney left 
with the latter’s father and brothers 
for their home in Decatur, 111 . They 
have undoubtedly derived much benefit from 
their six month stay in this sunny land. 

There is no exaggeration in saying that Los 
Angeles is by far the most delightful city under 
the bright stars and broad stripes in which to 
spend winter or to live permanently. Why? Be- 
cause it has but one season as far as its climate 
is concerned and that is summer. Cold is felt 
only in the nights of December and January. 
Fresh fruit and vegetables are to be had all the 
year round at very reasonable figures. Wines 
sell almost at a song, because they lack the 
strength necessary for tinging one’s nose with 
red, their prices range from fifty cents to $1.50 
per gallon. Living is a good deal cheaper here 
than in New York city, where the writer lived 
many years and could hardly save anything out 
of his salary. The best parts of beef sell at 15 or 
18 cents per ft and those of mutton and lamb at 
I2}£ or 15. Chinamen peddle vegetables round 
town. Five cents worth of any of them is 
enough for four temperate eaters or for two glut- 
tons. Milk is sold at $2.25 per month for a 
dailj’ quart. There are some restaurants in the 
business part of town where one can be served 
with dinner with a pint of wine at 25 cents. In 
short, a couple Can live comfortably on $30 per 
month, small cottage rent included, provided they 
are not extravagant. Clothing and many other 
articles are cheap on account of sharp competi- 
tion in nearly all the lines of business. Heaven 
be thanked that the service of physicians is not 
half as necessary here as in the East. No wonder 
that their bills are so short. 

As to real-estate, any one of modest means can 
buy a cottage and lot on the installment plan, say 
$25 cash down and balance at $10 or $15 per 
month if the price of both is $1500 or $1800. 
Lots 50 x 150 on improved streets in respectable 
location sell from $500 to $800 per lot. Their 
average distance from the center of the city is 
four miles. But they are on or near trolley lines. 
The prices of lots in fashionable districts ranges 
from $1500 to $5000. Lots on unimproved streets 
can be had at $150 to $200. A rough cottage of 
four small rooms without modem improvements 
costs about $500. Is it any wonder that most of 
of the deaf-mute families here have homes of 
their own ? There is no truth in the recently 
published statement that they are the wealthiest 
deaf community in the world. The tally-ho 
drive mentioned in the Silent Worker may have 
been enjoyed by a part}’ of deaf somnambulists, 
or was only somebody’s vision. The fact is that 
the picture was obtained from a leading daily 
paper which photographed a party of hearing 
tourists on the tally-ho. Were the readers of the 
Silent Worker not cleverly sold ? 

Is Los Angeles growing rapidly ? Yes. New 
Bouses are being built in all parts of the city. 
What is the cause of so much activity in build- 
■ing? A railway headed by Senator Clark of 
Montana is being built with all speed between 
Salt Lake City and Los Angeles and is expected 
to be completed within two years. Its main 
object is to haul to this city coal, iron, and other 
valuable ores, found in exhaustless quantities 
along the route, The raw materials will surely 
make Los Angeles the Pittsburgh of the Pacific 
:Slope. Most prospective factories and manufac- 
tories will be erected in the eastern part of the 
-city. Then the value of real estate will be great- 
Hy enhanced. Now is the best time to buy 
Vacant lots at their present prices which are low 
enough now. Don’t buy lots with houses al- 
ready on them. The stjries of buildings change 
like those of ladies’ dresses. Can employment 
be easily found here now ? Oh, no ! unless ap- 
plicants are exceptionally good mechanics like 
Mr. John Mills formerly, of Illinois, and Mr. John 
C. Reckweg, formerly of Holland. The two fel- 
lows work at very good wages. Los Angeles at 
present manufactures but few things owing to 
the high prices of fuel. The retail of British 
Columbia coal which we consume is $12 per ton 
and that of coal brought from Gallup in Arizona, 


$11.50. Though oil is pumped in many places, 
the Standard Co. gobble up all the oil that can 
be had at ridiculously low prices, and sell their 
refined product at their own figure. 

There are at least fifty deaf adults residing in 
the city. They are unavoidably divided into two 
Associations, namely, the Southern California 
and the Los Angeles. The former meets in a 
parlor of the Y.M.C.A. Building and the latter, 
in the guild hall of St. Paul’s pro-cathedral. The 
So. Cal. Association makes it a point to see that 
peace and harmony prevail in itself all the time. 
It has been getting along smoothly since it was 
organized by its able committee. The writer’s 
friends and his friends’ friends are cordially in- 
vited to cast their lot with the members when 
they set their feet in the charming city. They 
will soon be at home with them and can safely 
depend upon them for such reliable information 
and such sound ad vice as they may desire. More- 
over, they may rest assured that none of the 
members are wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

The letter is written expressly for the informa- 
tion of those who contemplate spending the winter 
here. 

The hot weather forced the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association to discontinue religious ser- 
vices after the first Sunday in June. Many of the 
members go out of town on Sunday to be cooled 
by the fan of Neptune. What can afford more 
pleasure than to watch the rise and fall of waves, 
the creeping surf, and lagging sails on the brink 
of nothingness ? In reality one appreciates the 
Sabbath rest better on beach than in town where 
the oppressive heat of weather and the bites of 
flies combine to rob him of peace of mind. 

The writer’s family selected Long Beach 
to spend the month of July and found the sea air 
purifying their blood much more effectively than 
the best sarsaparilla ever manufactured could. 

The sixth day of July was appointed for the 
So. Cal. Association to have its pic-nic by the 
sea. The train wheeled out at 9A.M., and in and 
hour we were greeted with the sight of the blue 
ocean and its refreshing breeze. Oh ! who can 
paint in words as beautiful pictures of the ocean 
as Lord Byron ? His vivid pictures are the Im- 
age of Eternity, the Throne of the Invisible and 
the glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
glasses itself. 

Some of us rushed of course in bathing suits 
into the surf like goslings. The rest were am- 
used to look at the bathers tumbling in their 
struggle with irresistible breakers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ould and their daughter, Miss 
Huber, and Mr. Moser, had driven twenty-two 
persons in the party. Among the pic-nickers 
was Miss Edith Clapp, sister of Mrs. Dean. She 
seems to have found Southern California beyond 
her expectation. 

Long Beach is a fast thriving town of five 
thousand on the San Pedro, Los Angeles Salt 
Lake which railway, when completed, will 
make Los Angeles the commerical gate of the 
Pacific Slope. It has a long pier in the lower 
part of which are a large number of bath-rooms, 
restaurants, etc. There is a well appointed 
pavilion on the pier, in the lower story of which 
we took our bountiful lunch. In the evenings 
of summer an orchestra plays in the upper story 
to delight music-loving listeners, but, alas ! what 
is music to us poor deaf mortals ? 

The skeleton of a sixty-four foot whale is the 
greatest object of curiosity to be seen in the park. 

It may have been the one that swallowed Jonah. 
The day passed away merrily with us and we re- 
turned home fresher aired and more vigorous. 
There are several other beaches about an hour’s 
steam ride from Los Angeles. Each of them has 
a peculiar attraction of its own. Beyond them is 
Santa Catalina Island, which is truly the Angler’s 
paradise. Its wonders will be unfolded in the 
next number of the Silent Worker. 

A strange phenonemen was recently displayed 
along our coast. A series of submarine earth- 
quakes had turned the water into the color of iron 
rust. No sooner did big waves foam at night 
than they illuminated in a beautiful blue light. 
This light is called phosphoresence. It is attri- 
buted to the presence of animalcules, which are 
food for whales. Thousands of people rushed to 
beach to see the phosphorescent illumination. 

Mr. R. Bray, of Chicago, is in this city on a 
visit, charmed with this climate, and exclaims 


that it is a goodly sight to see what Heaven has 
done for this delicious land. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. M. Park, of Montecito, Cal., 
called on the writer a short time since. They 
looked first-rate and are still so much interested 
in ranching. Mr. Park’s parents, who are well 
advanced in age, sold their place on beach and now 
spend their declining years with him and his 
family. An amusing incident occurred on his 
place. His father was doing some carpentering 
under aspreading pepper tree. Teddy, the young- 
est Park, aged twelve years, climbed up the tree 
unseen with a fish-pole in his hand. He fished 
the saw the moment it was laid down. Soon the 
old man missed it and looked in vain for the saw. 
He put down his hammer and turning round was 
surprised at the re-appearance of the saw in its 
place. The hammer was fished and when he 
wanted it, he wondered where it was gone. He 
turned round to see if the devil was behind him 
and beheld the hammer back in its place. Now 
he rubbed his eyes, watched closely and saw the 
saw rising. Thus his grandson was caught in 
the act of hoisting it. The pantaloon went into 
the house, called his son and reported the clown’s 
tricks. It took Mr. Park’s entire physical 
power to keep down his laugh and look reproach- 
fully at Teddy while his wife burst laughing. 
The curtain fell on one of the most laughable 
scenes ever witnessed in Montecito. 

The unusually gifted young California artist, Granville 
Redmond, has just completed a remarkable painting, 
which has fallen into the possession of Mr. Redmond’s 
friend and patron, Mrs. D. J. Baldwin, of 1146 West Twen- 
ty-eight street. 

The subject of the painting is an ideal pastoral scene in 
Southern California. One does not need to be an artist 
or a versatile critic of art to understand this picture, yet 
those artists and critics who have seen it declare that it 
is beautiful in conception and unusual in execution. It 
is a painting in which any lover and observer of nature 
will delight for its faithfulness, its suggestiveness and its 
delicious atmosphere. The central figure consists of a 
group of browsing sheep so strikingly portrayed that the 
scraggy, unkempt wool falls in knotted, fleecy rolls 
about their necks and sides. Friends of Mr. Redmond 
have declared them the equal of some of Rosa Bonheur’s 
sheep. Retreating from the central group is another por- 
tion of the flock, of which one gets only a perspective 
view. They are browsing within the shadow of a clump 
a sycamore trees, with their ever-fluttering leaves. One 
can see Ihe soft sky through the trees. Between the 
clump of trees is a spot of brown yellow, marked by no 
herbage. This is a touch of realism faithful to a Cali- 
fornia landscape. In green relief all about spring the tall, 
fresh bunches of sedge. To the left is a mottled, sloping 
hill, its sides rock-strewn, with here and there a boulder 
of larger size firmly tenoned and mortised in the earth. 
About the crescent hill the eye follows a white path, de- 
lightfullv rural, trampled well by sheep and shepherds 
and leading off through grassy meadows to where trees 
hide the ranch house and the barn. 

To the right of the path are three fields, two of tender, 
four-months’ old wheat, with a field of barley between 
them. These fields form an open back-ground of delight- 
ful hue and meaning. If there were the least suggestion 
of harshness in the hillside it would be lost in the view 
ofthree fields. 

But the chief charm of the painting lies in its delicacy 
of atmosphere. Words will not tell how soft and balmy 
is its effect in this. It is too radiant for twilight, yet just 
as soft, as melting, as sweet. Were the sun in view one 
would imagine it to be not above an hour from setting. 
It is simply the atmosphere of this delightful sunshine 
land which Mr. Redmond so well knows and loves. 

In such an artist not only the Berkeley school for deaf 
and dumb, but all the state may proudly boast. It is now 
a matter of the greatest satisfaction to the Berkeley 
directors that they insisted on the young artist’s art ed- 
ucation at the famous Julian academy in Paris, and that 
they assisted him in reaching that goal. 

The above was cut from the Los Angeles Herald 
June 7, 1901. Mr. Redmond is not only a member 
of the So. California Association but on its 
Committee. He paints remarkable pictures. 
The other day he and the writer fell into a talk 
about the ascendency of railroadmen from the 
position of wiper to that of president. Mr. Red- 
mond has several relatives who are employed in 
railway work. The writer jokingly suggested 
that Mr. Redmond had better cast aside his 
palette and brushes and begin life again as a 
polisher. He reminded him of the fact that Sir 
Joseph Porter polished knobs in his boyhood and 
became the ruler of the “Queen ’snavee.” In reply 
he emphatically said that he would rather starve 
and be dressed in tattered clothes than abandon 
his loved art. It is true that an artist’s is life is 
generally full of ups and downs, but the writer 
is happy to say that from now Mr. Redmond will 
have a good many bright ups through Mrs. 
Baldwin who admires his talent as an artist. 
Her husband used to preach the gospel but has 
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"had, by reason of deafness, to retire from the active 
work in the Lord’s vineyard. In materially help- 
ing these improve their talent, and earn bread by 
the sweats of their brows, Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin 
truly feed the hungry, give water to the thirsty, 
and clothe the naked . What more Christian work 
-could they do ? Poverty would be almost un- 
known in this country if there were thousands 
more of such Baldwins. 

H. D. Reaves. 

Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 

A S the heated term draws to a close, and 
once more the cooling breezes prevail, 
the deaf look forward to resuming 
their round of indoor socials and re- 
unions. 

The strawberry festival held by the 
guild last June, on the evening of the 12th, was a 
•delightfully pleasant affair. Old timers of the 
-Guild were surprised at the large attendance. 

Many of the prominent deaf of Manhattan were 
present, and complimented their Brooklyn breth- 
ren on their growth and succcess. The berries 
served were very large and delicious and the ice- 
-cream fine beyond description, with an assort- 
ment of pound, raisin, nut and citron cake. 

While we compliment the committee who had 
the affair in charge, one thing we do not exactly 
approve of, is the fact that, while the profit goes 
to the Guild’s treasury, it was in reality also a 
reception to Mrs. John Dunlap; and as such 
should have been mentioned on the tickets. The 
neglect to do so seems to us something in the nat- 
ure of a deception. Mrs. Dunlap was also pre- 
sented with a handsome parlor desk by her 
friends and members of the Guild jointly. The 
Brooklyn deaf have had quite a little bill of ex- 
pense to settle, the past winter, contributing to 
-surprise and birthday parties. 

On Saturday, June 22d, a number of the New 
York deaf, as well as Chester Q. Mann and family, 
-of Yonkers, enjoyed a delightful trip by boat up 
the picturesque Hudson, to Newburgh, N. Y. A 
photograph of the party was taken on deck of the 
boat by William Thomas. 

They assembled at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kdmonston and then tendered a surprise party to 
Mr. John Dobbs in honor of the sixteenth anni- 
versary of their wedding day. Several of the 
deaf of the vicinity were also present, and all 
-enjoyed themselves to their heart’s content. A 
handsome flower decorated dinner set of one hun- 
dred pieces was presented to the happy couple. 

The usual complimentary speeches were first 
in order, after which all prepared for an evening 
of gayety, which was slightly marred by the 
sweltering heat, which made it somewhat un- 
comfortable. We cannot speak too highly of our 
Newburgh friends. Our host and hostess enter- 
tained a number of their guests to dinner and sup- 
per the following da;/, as did also Mr. and Mrs. 
TJdmonston. The day was also spent in sight- 
seeing, for Newburgh is a quaint historic old 
town, surrounded bv grand and mountainous 
-scenery. 

In the afternoon Mr. Mann preached to about 
“twenty of the deaf at the church of the Good She- 
pherd To those who were city born and bred, it 
was quite a novelty to enter the quiet little coun- 
try church with its chancel decorated with wild 
flowers, daisiei, buttercups, and ferns, which 
scented the heated atmosphere with a faint frag- 
rance, for it was hot there as well as in the city. 

At six pm., our friends enbarked for the return 
trip, reaching the first city landing at 10 30 pm., 
where they w T ere treated to a terrific battle of 
the elements and a pouring deluge of rain. By 
the time the boat landed at the Franklin street 
pier it had subsided and the pavements were dry. 

Our trip was at an end and soon but a memory 
■of one of those delightful times when old friends 
and schoolmates meet. 

The one excursion event of the summer was 
that of the Deaf-Mutes’ Union League, and our 
anticipations were not disappointed, some 450 
being present, and the small steamer was some- 
what overcrowded. We do not blame the com- 
mittee. From experience we know how difficult 
it is nowadays to conduct one of our excursions 
■on a paying basis. 

Mr. John Pratt has, through the police, re- 
covered a pin containing five small diamonds, 


which was abstracted by a female pickpocket last 
summer at Coney, though the recover}' of the 
trinket has cost him dear. 

Coney has for years been a favorite Sunday 
resort for some of the deaf, who delight in im- 
bibing the beverage of gambrinius’ brew, as well 
as in inhaling the invigorating sea breezes. Ex- 
peience has taught us that to take more than two 
or three glasses of this beverage at a time, is do- 
ing a man no good, although it gives a delight- 
ful sensation of exhilartion. Next day the after 
effects are a feeling of languor and drowsiness. 
There are many men continually in such a con- 
dition, positively unfit for the day 's toil. They 
do not know what ails them. Let them confine 
themselves to moderation and see in a couple of 
days what different men they will be; and in 
place of that tired feeling will be one of life and 
vigor and a clean brain. 

The medals presented to the winners of the ath- 
letic contests were of handsome desgin. 

Your scribe spent three weeks during July and 
August at Lake Huntington, Sullivan County, 
N. Y., at the large elegant boarding house and 
farm of Wm. F. Henry, brother of Miss H. 
Henry, whose business has become so extensive 
lately that he is compelled to use a large annex 
building in connection with the house. This 
summer resort is becoming quite a favorite place 
for many of the deaf on account of its health re- 
storing air. The evenings are generally delight- 
fully cool, as is also the e arly dawn. We had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Siiumonson and 
Miss Blum of New York, who are staying in the 
vicinity. The engagement of these two people 
is announced on the best of authority. Mr. 
Henry has fine livery accmodations, six new car- 
riages of various styles and seating capacity. 
Mr. Isaac Golland left Saturday, the 7th of Sep- 
tember, for the above-named place. 

It is a conceded fact that the deaf Italian is not 
socially excluded from intercourse with his hear- 
ing countrymen, to such great extent as are the 
deaf of other nationalities. At least among the 
Italian peasantry there exists a sign-language ; 
and with one oftheirown countrymen who is deaf 
it seems a pleasure for them to converse, instead of 
a drawback. We notice some of our deaf are be- 
coming quite expert in conversing with Italians 
by signs, and at times seem to show a preference 
for their company. 

The picnics held in Greater New York this sum- 
mer seem to have been on the decline. The one 
of the New York Guild was a failure, but not fin- 
ancially, as the Souvenir Journal brought in a 
profit. The one of the Brooklyn Guild drew about 
a hundred and fifty persons, and while there was 
a frofit, it was mismanaged as far as the enter- 
taiment of its guests was concerned. We are in- 
formed that no previous arrangements have been 
made with the proprietor of the park for the use 
of the bowling alleys, shooting gallery, etc. We 
are sorry that the Deaf-Mutes’ Athletic club was 
not favored with better weather, as they might 
have attracted their usual four hundred or more, 
with the fine programme of athletic sports they 
provided. About a hundred and fifty were present 
in the afternoon and in the evening positively 
two hundred. 

Leo Greis. 

131 Adelplii street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Seals, Salmons, and Sea Lions. — A. K. Peterson, 
who has been fishing in the Fraser River, says that packs 
of fish there and in Alaska are large, and that the cannery 
men have really more fish than they know what to do 
with. On the Sound, fishing is still going on, and the 
amount of second-grade fish packed will be enormous. 

Mr. Peterson says the fishermen on the Fraser River 
and in Alaska attribute the increased amount of fish 
caught yearly to the killing off of the seal herds by pela- 
gic sealing. * As the fish seems to be increasing instead 
of diminishing, notwithstanding the vast quantities 
caught, there may be something in this theory. The 
hair seals, which frequent the month of the Columbia, 
eat salmon and kill lots of them, and probably the fur 
seal does the same. A good healthy seal should eat a 
salmon a day, or two or three of the blue backs they catch 
in the Fraser and in Alaska. The immense herds of seal 
which go up to the Bering Sea every year consume vast 
numbers. If the herd of sea lions which have their 
headquarters at Seal Rock, just south of False Tilla- 
mook, were exterminated, the number of fat Chinook 
salmon coming into the Columbia would be greatly in- 
creased . — Portland Oregonian. 


* the* OwN Column* 


William 

mcKinley. 


the people of 


W ILLIAM McKINLEY, our 
Martyr President is dead . — 
dead by the hand of an assassin. 
Universally beloved because of 
his wise policy and prosperity of 
these United States, a model citizen 


and fellow man, risen from the lowest to the 


highest position in the land, his admirable devo- 
tion to an invalid wife and an eye always to the 
interest of his countrymen, he died a martyr to 
the cause, while fulfilling the duties his position 
called for. From him the people of this genera- 
tion have learned a lesson they never shall for- 
get. While he lay battling for life he was aware 
of the sorrow and anxiety of his beloved people 
and his last words, “God’s will be done; not 
ours, ” fully illustrated his love for Him above 
and those 011 earth. His faith was modest and 


simple, as found in the opening lines of the 
hymn “ Nearer, My God to Thee. ” Thus passed 
one of the best Presidents that the country has 
ever produced, his mind grasping the potential 
sign of unutterable truth. He has risen from a 
martyr to the glory of his inheritance, while we, 
tear-stained, sad-eved and bowed with sorrow, 
mourn the loss of a great and good man. His 
glory is God’s, not ours, 


L AST year, in New York, on 
Thanksgiving eve, there was 
a celebration and banquet in hon- 
or of the Abbe De 1 ’ Epee, a 
Frenchman, himself a deaf-mute 
and benefactor of the deaf. This 
pioneer among the dear of the 
OLD WORLD deserves a tribute once a year 
from the American Deaf, but when the deaf meet 
to honor this illustrious man, some consideration 
should be given to the selection of the place 
wherein such celebration takes place, so that no 
individual or collection of individuals, shall lay 
themselves open to the harboring of selfish aims. 
The Abbe De l 1 Epee belonged to no one — today 
he is of us and we are of him, because he was a 
brother in affliction, and it is meet that we place 
the MAN above any class distinction. Perhaps 
sufficient enthusiasm can be aroused among the 
deaf of New York between now and the middle 
of November that will lead to a general celebra- 
tion and banquet in his honor on Thanksgiving 
eve., for, if the deaf have anything to be thank- 
ful, it is due to the distinguished Abbe, because 
as the orginator of the alphabet and a language 
of signs they are enabled to exchange communi- 
cation with each other with ease and grace, 
which, by any other method would seem almost 
impossible. 



T WO prophets have devoted 
much valuable time and 
space to to the discussion of 
“The Future of the Sign Lan- 
guage, ” in the Deaf-Mute . s ’ / out - 
nal, and after 10,000 words each 
they got no nearer a decision of 
the topic than when they began. There is no 
prophet without honor, “ not even in his own 
house, ” and the sign-language is with us still 
and each year sees additions to the grace and 
beauty in its expression. We must not look to 
biased and partisian standpoints for a fair and 
impartial illustration of the value of signs to the 
deaf. We want honest hearts and minds and 
honest opinions, and the deaf in general probab- 
ly know, by this time, where to look for such. 

R. E. Maynard. 



True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven . 

La v of the Last Minstrel 

When night’s darkest, the dawn's nearest. 

The Antiquary. 
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Ireland 


A T the concluding meeting of the British Deaf 
and Dumb Association, held in Kilmarnock, 
this summer, Mr. George Franland. of London, 
read a paper on “The Pure Oral Method in Rela- 
tion to the Environment of the Deaf, ” from which 
resolutions were drawn declaring the Assocaiation 
in favor of the Combined Method of instructing 
the deaf. The Association resolved to send a peti - 
tion to the King regarding the education of the 
deaf and dumb. The object of the petition is 
summarized in the following clauses: 

The chief methods of teaching: the deaf are— (Firstly! 
The manual method, which teaches by means of dactylo- 
logy. the sign language and writing. (Secondly) The 
oral method, which teaches by means of speech and the 
understanding of speech, noi by hearing the voice, but 
solely by reading the motions of the lips of the speaker. 
(Thirdly) A combination of these methods. This last — 
the combined method— which, in our opinion, is the 
most rational and humane, prevails in the schools of your 
Majesty’s Dominion of Canada and of the United States 
of Amercia, and the deaf people of these countries have 
reached a plane 01 mental development generally admit- 
red to be higher than that attained by the deaf of other 
lands. We, your Majesty’s humble subjects, with all 
respectfulness and earnestness, implore your Majesty to 
direct your Majesty’s Board of Education either to cause 
an inquiry to be made into this, our petition, or to direct 
that a general combined system of oral and manual 
instruction shall be adopted in the schools for the deaf 
within your Majesty’s sovereignty, so that the priceless 
years occupied by the majority of the pupils ill acquiring 
the afterwards discarded and all but useless practice of 
imperfect speech shall be devoted to their general educa- 
tion and the development of their faculties; and we, 
therefore, out of sympathy for the deaf and dumb children 
who will soon be following us upon the thorny path of 
life, and guided by our own-experience and that of thou- 
sands of companions in the same misfortune, will ever 
pray. (About 1300 signatures have been subscribed to thi 
petition . ) 

Hearty greetings were sent to the Congress by 
Mrs. Henry Winter Syle, on behalf of the deaf 
and dumb in Philadelphia, and Dr. Gallaudet per- 
sonally conveyed the good wishes of the deaf and 
dumb in New York The President suitably ack- 
nowledged these compliments. 

Miss Brown, Glasgow, expressed the deep sym- 
pathy of the Congress with the president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Mrs. Ware, wife of Bishop 
Ware, who was unable through illness to be pre- 
sent, and hoped that she would make a speedy 
recovery. Votes of thanks were passed to the 
readers of papers, to the interpreters, to the press, 
and to Mr. James Paul, the local missionary, 
who had successfully carried out all the arrange- 
ments for the Congress. 

PRESENTATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

At the close of the business, the Rev. W. Blome- 
field Sleight, the president, was presented with 
a drawing-room timepiece and an illuminated ad- 
dress, along with a gold curb bracelet for Mrs. 
Sleight. 

Mr. Payne, Swansea, in handing over the gifts, 
said that they wished to give some tangible ex- 
pression of their gratitude and warm legard to 
Mr. Sleight, and to declare that on questions which 
concerned the deaf and dumb his views were in 
accordance with their own. They wished to 
emphasise their appreciation of his work on the 
late Royal Commission, and also of his efforts as 
president of the British Deaf and Dumb Associa- 
tion for the past eleven years. (Applause.) It 
was their earnest prayer that Mr. Sleight would 
live to a ripe old age and retain the respect and 
esteem he had won among the deaf and dumb in 
Great Britain and Ireland. (Applause.) 

Dr.Gallaudet, New Y T ork, called for three cheers 
for the president’s father, Mr. William Sleight, 
the oldest teacher of the deaf and dumb in the 
United Kingdom, and these were heartily given. 
The remainder of the day was occupied with an 
excursion to Ayr. A large party of ladies and 
gentlemen took advantage of the trip, and the 
weather, though. at times dull and threatening, 
was dry and pleasant. The company visited 
Burns’ Monument and Cottage, Alloway Kirk, 
and other places of poetic interest, and were pho- 
tographed on the banks of “Bonnie Doon. ” The 
outing was highly enjoyed by every one present, 

CONCLUDING DAY. 

The congress concluded on Saturday with an 
excursion to the Mauchline Burns country. Un- 
happily, the day was wet and miserable, and what 
would otherwise have been a most enjoyable out- 
ing was to a great extent spoiled. The party 


drove to Mauchline, had tea in the Temperance 
Hall and afterwards visited the Burns Memorial 
Homes. The drive to the Brace of Ballochmyle, 
which was to have formed part of the programme, 
was abandoned on account of the wet. The drive 
home was by way of Black hill. 

An interesting little function took place in the 
Temperance Hall at Manchester after tea, where 
Mr. Clegg, of Manchester, a deaf and dumb gen- 
tleman, presented to Mr. James Paul, of the Ayr- 
shire Deaf and Dumb Mission, a cheque for a sum 
of money in recognition of the admirable way in 
which he had organized the Congress and con- 
ducted it to a successful issue, and of his kind 
and untiring efforts to promote the comfort and 
enjoyment of all the visitors. 

Mr. Paul suitably acknowledged the gift. He 
assured them that the work had been to him a 
labour of love, and that he had his reward in the 
success which had attended his efforts. 


Philadelphia. 

B Y the death of Henry S. Stevenson, on 
June 4th, 1901, the deaf comnnmity of 
Philadelphia lias been deprived of a 
familiar figure. 

Henry Stewart Stevenson was born in 
Snowhill, Maryland, on December 3rd, 
.1848. His parents, both of whom were deaf- 
mutes, believed that their son was afflicted like 
themselves; but, in due course of time, they 
found that he was merely semi deaf — that is, 
able to talk, and to hear partially. 



Silent Worker Eng. 

Henry S. Stevenson. 

He received his education in the public schools 
and learned the sign- language from his parents 
and others, using it with the ease and freedom 
of a deaf-mute. He thus formed and held such 
close contact with the deaf that they naturally 
considered him one of their number, a condition 
to which we had never known him to object. 
His acquiescene to it may be further shown in 
the fact of his having joined the church of the 
deaf affiliated with their associations. 

When in his teens, Henry’s parents removed 
to this city. His battle for life began with sail- 
making, at which he was occupied for about a 
decade. 

After that he cast his lot with the Philadel- 
phia Athenaenm Library and Reading Room, 
an institution organized for library pursuits in 
1814, fulfilling the position of janitor. He per 
formed his duties with so much satisfaction 
that he won the esteem of the Managers, and in 
time his responsibilities increased until he virtu- 
ally performed all the duties that appertain to an 
Assistant Librarian, though that title was not 
officially given him, we believe, He served this 
institution for nearly three decades, or twenty- 
eight years, when death finally ended his earthy 
labors. 

Mr. Stevenson's wife Diana C.. died some twen- 
ty-two years ago; his father, William H., has 
been dead a long while, and his mother Rebec- 


ca Z.. died about four years ago. He was twice 
married and had two children by his first wife, 
one of whom. Miss Edna, now grown up, sur- 
vives him. His sickness began over a year ago r 
and the cause of the death is stated to have been 
consumption of the bowels. 

The funeral took place 011 Saturday, June 8th, 
from the residence of his sister, Mrs. Janies T. 
Young and was largely attended. Rev. Louis- 
K. Lewis, Librarian of the Athenaeum, officiat- 
ed with the assistance of the Rev. J. M. Koeh- 
ler, The pall-bearers were John K. and Martin 
K. Denlinger, William McKinney, Washington 
Houston, William A. Miles and the writer. 


England. 

Ernest J. L. Abraham, of Bolton, has gone to- 
Melbourne, Australia, to take up the work of the 
Victorian Mission to the Deaf and Dumb. Before 
his departure, he was tendered a farewell picnic, 
accompanied by a valuable presentation, at Bar- 
row Bridge, on Saturday, July 20th, which was 
attended by nearly 7000 people. Speeches of a 
complimentary character were made, after which 
Mr. Abraham was presented with an illuminated 
address and a purse containing $300, as a token 
of regard from his numerous friends. 

Mr. Abraham has spent fourteen years of de- 
voted and faithful service and many self-sacrific- 
ing labor 011 behalf of the deaf of Bolton and 
neighborhood. He was also editor, for eight years, 
of the British Deaf Monthly which has a circula- 
tion larger than any other paper or magazine for 
the deaf in the world, 

Mr. Abraham is succeeded in the editorial 
chair by Mr. A. Macdonald Cuttell, of Leicester, 
one of the best known and highly educated 
deaf gentlemen in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Cuttell has had editorial experience, for it will be 
remembered that he once edited successfully, and 
with dignit}’, the once popular Ephphatha. 

The British Deaf and Dumb Association held 
their congress at Kilmarnock, beginning August 
5th and continuing until the 8th. Among the 
Americans present were: The Rev. Dr. Gallaudet 
and Mrs. Henry Winter Syle. Both took an 
active part in tne meetings. 


South Australia News. 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Salas at the Deaf and Dumb Mission, Wright 
street, on the 10th of June. 

A draughts tournament of seven players a side 
took place at the Deaf and Dumb Institute, on. 
Thursday evening, June 20th, between the mem- 
bers of the Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission and 
Our Boys’ Institute. Two rounds of three games- 
each were played, and the result gave an over- 
whelming victory for the deaf. The scores were: 
Deaf and Dumb, 105 points; O. B. I., 21 points. 
After the conclusion of the tournament refresh- 
ments were served. 

A successful entertainment was held in the In- 
stitute Hall on Wednesday, July 3rd, in aid of 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes of 
Parafield. Mr. J. P. Swan presided. The first 
part of the programme consisted of a cantata,. 
“ The White Garland,’’ by about thirty school 
children, with Miss Mabel Swan as queen, and 
finished with a tableau. The children performed 
their parts well, and reflected great credit on the 
ladies, Misses Richards, Hedule and Keyworth, 
who trained them. Miss Burnett opened the 
second part with an overture, and Miss Millicent 
Thomas recited. Misses Hewitt, Hosking, Samp- 
son, and Wiggins, and Messrs. Brace Sheriff, 
F. Baker, and Allan Coker contributed songs 7 
Miss Riggs a violin solo; and Mr. F. J. Pater- 
chester, a dulcimer solo. The program finished 
with an amusing farce, given by Messrs, H. Url- 
win, J. Harrison, W. Hall and Bruce Sheriff. 
The performers all gave their services free. The 
proceeds, about $55, were banded over to the 
manager (Mr. Cox,) to help in the purchase of 
stock for the farm. 


Now is the time to subscribe for the Silent 
Worker, the best and neatest of its class in the 
world. Only fifty cents a year in advance. 
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Bits of Science. Keith’s Theatres 


Edited Br R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


Did Lightning Strike Through Water. — Engineer offi- 
cers of the army have recently been advised of the re- 
markable action of lightning in exploding three submar- 
ine mines in the Potomac River without injury to the 
switch board, cable or electrical connections. These 
mines were in afield off Port \V ashington, where the chan- 
nel narrows and heavy guns look down from the masked 
batteries on the hillside. Each mine seems to have been 
exploded separately, as though all were struck within a 
few seconds of one another, and the fact that none of 
their neighbors was disturbed by the concussion is re 
garded as remarkable by the experts who have examined 
the remaining mines. Gen. Wilson says it is not known 
whether one flash fired all three, or that one mine was I 
hit and the other two were set off by the concussion caus- 
ed by the explosion of two hundred pounds of gun cotton. 

1 le knows that the mines were about three feet below tide 
and probably five at high tide, and that neither the bat- 
tery ashore in the casemate was injured nor the cables 
connecting the mines with it. The mines, he believes, j 
were undoubtedly struck by lightning, and the fact that 
they were below water seems to have afforded no pro- | 
tection, although Gen Wilson says he is unable to state, 
how the lightning entered the water and hit them. — ■ 
Baltimore Sun. 


About Camphor— Notwithstanding the comparatively : 
narrow limits of its natural environment the camphor 
tree grows well in cultivation under widely different 
conditions. It has become abundantly naturalized in 
Madagascar. It flourishes at Buenos Ayres. It thrives 
in Egypt, in the Canary islands, in southeastern France 
and in the San Joaquin valley in California, where the ( 
summers are hot and dry. Large trees at least 200 years j 
old are growing in the temple court at Tokyo, where they j 
are subject to a winter of 70 or 80 nights of frost, with J 
an occasional minimum lempcratuieaslow as 12 degrees j 
to lfi degrees F. The conditions for really successful 
cultivation appear to be a minimum winter temperature 
not below 20 degrees F., 50 inches or more of rain dur- 
ing the warm growing season and abundance of plant- 
food, rich in nitrogen. In the native forests in Formosa, 
Fukiennnd Japan camphor isdislilled almost exclusively 
from the wood of the trunks, roots and larger branches. 

The work is performed by hand labor, and the me 
thods employed seem rather crude. The camphor trees j 
are felled, and the ti links, larger limbs and sometimes 
the roots are cut into chips, which are placed in a wooden j 
tub about 40 inches high and 20 inches in diameter at j 
the base, tapering toward the top like an old fashioned 
churn. The tub has a tight fitting cover, which may be 
removed to put in the chips. A bamboo tube extends ! 
from near the lop of the tub into the condenser. This 
consists of two wooden tubs of different sizes, the larger 
one right side up kept about, two-tliirds full of water from 
a continuous stream which runs out of a hole in one side. 
The smaller one is inverted, with its edges below the I 
water, forming an airtight chamber. 

This air chamber is kept cool by the water falling on ; 
the top and running down over the sides. The upper j 
part of the air chamber is sometimes filled with clean ! 
rice straw, 011 which the camphor crystallizes, while the [ 
oil drips down and collects on the surface of the water. 

In some cases the camphor and oil are allowed to col- I 
lect together on the surface of the water and are after 
ward separated by filtration through rice straw or by- 
pressure. About 12 hours are required for distilling a 
tubful by this method. Then the chips are removed and 
dried for use in the furnace and a new charge is put in. 

At the same time the camphor and oil are removed 
from the condenser. By this method 20 to 40 pounds of 
chips are required for one pound of crude camphor. — 
United State* Department of Agriculture. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. Keith’s original idea of 

Never=ending 
Amusement . . . 

J JS©*-The best entertainers in all lines knock for 
admission at the door of the Manager of the 
Keith Circuit. Only the best are engaged 
because only the best are good enough. 

ja*~There’s no being “too late” or too early at 
Keith’s. There’s entertainment all the time. 


J 3S?~A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; 
such is the ever present feast of melody. 

^ 5 Sr~The constantly recurring pictures illustrating 
“The Poetry of Motion” in its highest 
development offers such a feast for the eye 
that one can be deaf to all sounds, and still 
enjoy it. 


CENTS cn CENTS 
CENTS JU CENTS 


^S^The word “Keith” is a synonym for “ excel- 
lence,” and when you pay for entertainment 
in a theater bearing that name you are sure 
to get the best possible entertainment that can 
be provided. 

While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been exten- 
sively copied, none have succeeded in steal- 
ing the “ standard of Merit” that is coupled 
with the novelties produced under the Keith 
banner. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES. 

J. Austin Fykes, General Manager 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 

Broadway and 28th St., N. Y, City 

12:30 to 10:45 P M - Daily 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 

West 23d Street, N, Y. City 

12:30 to 10:45 P M - Every Day 


Proctor’s Palace 

58th St. and 3d Ave,, N. Y. City 


MANAGER PROCTOR’S PLANS. 

’What the New York Theatrical Manager Proposes Doing 
at His Four Theatres During Coining Season. 

With the opening of his Fifty-eighth Street 
Theatre on Saturday afternoon. Aug. 31, Man- 
ager F. F. Proctor's four New York City theatres 
are in full swing for the season. His Fifth Ave- 
nue, Twenty-third Street and One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street Theatres will operate in con- 
junction with the play house just opened, and 
the four theatres form an important factor in the 
amusements of the Metropolis. 

The F. F. Proctor Comedy and Vaudeville Stock 
Co., under the stage direction of Mr. Frederic 
Pond, will provide the principal features in the 
entertainments at all of Manager Proctor's thea- 
tres, presenting revivals of celebrated comedies, 
mounted with special effects, and staged with every 
detail complete. 

The Proctor Companies, of which there are at 
present six different organizations, have been 
selected with special care, and General Manager J. 
Austin Fynes has planned for them a long season 
of comedy revivals, together with several orignal 
productions of new plays. 

Comedies will not alone occupy the attention 
of the Proctor Stock, as it is intended to present 
a number of melodramatic successes, and to 
revive many’ serious dramas. One of the most 
noteworthy' revivals now planned is an early 
presentation of Joseph Arthur’s famous comedy 
drama, “Blue Jeans.” “ Rosedale” is also down 
for a sumptuous revival. 

At all of the Proctor theatres vaudeville is re- 
tained as a very important part of the amusement. 
The specialties are introduced between acts of 
the plays, and precede and follow the offerings by 
the stock company. The entertainment is thus 
■continuous during the time the doors are open, 
and the long and tiresome waits usually attended 
upon dramatic presentations are obviated by the 
introduction of the vaudeville. 

In addition to his four New York theatres, 
Manager Proctor has handsome theatres in Al- 
bany and Montreal, and work is now rapidly pro- 
gressing upon the new theatre being built for 
the Proctor Circuit in Newark. The new house 
will be opened early in October, and Manager 
Proctor, with seven theatres, will be America’s 
leading amusement provider, both in the number 
of theatres under his personal control, and in the 
importance of his enterpries 

ROBERTSON-STEMPLE. 

B ENEATH an arch of mock-orange blossoms 
and roses, which were the decorations through- 
out the house, Miss Nettie Stemple, the accomp- 
lished daughter of Justice and Mrs. Daniel 
Stemple, was united in marriage to Mr. Reed 
Robertson, of Philadelphia, in the bride’s home 
on Washington St., East Stroudsburg, at two 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Rev. Sydney Winter, rector of Christ P. E. 
•church, performed the ceremony, assisted by the 
Rev. Frank C. Smileau, of Philadelphia. 

The bride was exquisitely 7 gowned in a cos- 
tume of blue Foulard silk, trimmed with cream- 
colored applique. There were no maids or best 
man. 

Following the service, a reception was tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, during which a collation 
-was served. The wedding gifts were numerous, 
and combined articles of use and ornament. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robertson, the latter attired in a travel- 
ing gown of gray, tailor-made, left on the 4.50 
train for a honeymoon in Atlantic City. They 
will reside in West Philadelphia and be at home 
-after June 20th. 

Guests from the two towns who witnessed the 
wedding are: O. F. Phillips and wife, M. L. 
Phillips and wife, Frank Phillips and wife, R. 
Wan Etten and wife, Mrs. Walter Slider, H. E. 
Werklieiser, all of Stroudsburg ; Jackson Kresge 
and wife, J. H. Shotwell and wife, W. H. 
Jacques and wife, Dr. M. G. Lesh and wife, Oscar 
and Jay Stemple, John Mosteller and wife, C. H. 
Warman and wife, Win, Transueand wife, F. J. 
Kistler aud wife, I. A, Gardner and wife, John 
Watson and wife, Miss Mamie Watson, Mrs. H. 
M. Mutehler, Bessie Gardner and May Kistler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elam Will and Mr. W. Davis, of 
Easton, were also present. 


Wonderful Figure. — One of the most marvelous 
workmen in llie world is Hananunia Masakielii of Tok- 
yo, who has carved a figure in wood so like himself that 
when the two are placed side by 7 side it is said to be al- 
most impossible to tell which lives aud breathes and 
which does not. 

By 7 several connoisseurs in art this wooden figure has 
been pronounced the most (>erfect and human image of 
man ever made. Masakielii lias faithfully reproduced 
every scar, vein aud wrinkle tobe seen on his own body- 

The figure is composed of 2,000 pieces of wood, dove- 
tailed and jointed with such wonderful skill that no 
seams can be detected. 

Tiny holes were drilled for the reception of liairs, and 
the wooden figure has glass eyes and eyelashes in which 
no dissimilarity to Masakichi's own can be detected. 

The Japanese artist posed between two mirrors while 
modeling this figure, aiul for some time after its come- 
pletion lie posed frequently beside it, to the confusion 
of spectators, who were often entirely at a loss as to 
which was the artist The figure stands with a little 
mask in one hand aud an instrument for carving in the 
other. The lifelike eyes are apparently gazing at the 
mask aud the face wears a look of intense alisorptiou. 
—Coast Ech.o 


2 to 10:45 p.m. Daily 


Proctor’s 1 25th Street Theatre 

2 to 10:45 P M - Every Day 


Proctor’s Theatre, 

Albany, N. Y. 

2 to 10:45 p.m. Daily 


Proctor’s Theatre 

Montreal, Canada 

2 to 10 :45 p.m. Daily 


Refined, Continuous Entertainments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 



THE GENUINE IMPROVED 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


We can 
Suit You 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 


Shoes 


Largest stock in Trenton 


A. T. Williams 

1 39 N. Broad St. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO, 


Trenton 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of puiut as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest. to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Yarnisnes, &c., call 
On 


\ Buckeye 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

' "If!" Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communlca- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securincpatents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 


8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city 


Scientific American 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year : four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broadway ’ New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. O. 


iCamera 

l ht Price $8 


PACH BROS., 

Art Photographers, 


IS&F'Setid for free Booklef“®& 

E.&. H. T. ANTHONY &C0 

122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


AT ALL GROCERS FOR 5 CENTS 


935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

jAjKjlJtjA 

PERMANENT BRANCHES 1 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

PRINCETON, N, J. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN 

WINTER STUDIOS : 


Alphabet 

Cards 
F ree - — 


Northhampton, Mass. 
Potwhkeepsie, N. Y. 
Laerwood, N. J. 


West Point, N. Y. 
Williamstow n. Mass. 
Amherst, Mass, 


Wellesley, Mass. 

SUMMER STUDIOS 


To every new subscriber of the 
Silent Worker, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year , we will 
send a package of 50 manual 
alphabet cards free. They are 
SVa- by 3% inches and are suitable 
for distribution among your friends . 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed lo pay postage. 

Address : 

THE SILENT WORKER, 

Trenton, N. J. 


Buffalo 1901 


EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUPT’S AND PRINCIPALS 

Platium 52.00 

Carbon 1.50 

Silver 1.25 

Sent on receipt of price. 


% FIVE VARIETIES 

SAVES TIME, LABOR AMO MU! 
HOME COC(l^rCO?5iSjfcp 


\ 


THE SILENT WORKER. 




My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 


TRENTON, N. J 


>011$ Zmm, Hew Jersey 

Marine and 
Stationary^ 

ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Machinery of all descriptions. 
Heavy Castings & j * j 6 ^ & 


Repairing of all hinds promptly attended to. 


F. S. KATZENBACH & CO 

35 Bast State Street, 
TRE/NTON, N. J. 


Grates, 

Tile Heaters 
and 

Facings. 


Hardware 

Heaters, 

Ranges, 

Mantels, 


This wonderful change I attribute to Rlpans 


after a hearty meal. My mother 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, Steam and 
o< Hot Water Heating. >* 


Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 


Electrical Supplies 


Hew Jersey history 

and Genealogy a Specialty 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 
STORE in new Jersey. 

C. L. TRAVER, 

108 S. Broad Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


OPERA HOUSE STORES 


And they tell the truth about 
the looks and quality of the 

goods inside 

High Grade Suits, Over- 
coats, Reefers, etc., for 
Youths and Boys at way- 
down prices 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Sehools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that i 
subject matter as to conform to the law of mental 
development. 


B. F. Gunson, 

Famous Clothier. 


Successor to 

R. A. Donnelly. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college , business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for 
all kinds of work, laboratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, 
washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 
cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 
to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the 
Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by 
steam, well ventilated, provided with baths and the 
modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


I Rave used Rlpans Tabules wltb so much I have been a great sufferer Irom constipation 
satisfaction that I can cheertully recommend tor over live years. Nothing gave me any rebel, 
them. Have been troubled tor about three years My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so I 
with what I called bilious attacks coming on could not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
regularly once a week. Was told by different ! dress. I saw Rlpans Tabules advertised In our 
physicians that it was caused by bad teeth, ol dally paper, bought some and took them as 
which I had several. 1 had the teeth extracted, directed . Have taken them about three weeks 
but the attacks continued. 1 had seen advertise- and there Is such a change ! I am not constlpat- 
ments of Rlpans Tabules In all the papers hut ed any more and I owe It all to Rlpans Tabules. 
had no faith In them, hut about six weeks since a I am thirty-seven years old. bave no occupation, 
friend Induced me to try them. Have taken but only my household duties and nursing my sick 
two of the small 5-cent boxes of the Tabules and husband. He has had the dropsv and 1 am trying 
have had no recurrence of the attacks. Have R.pans Tabules for him. He feels some better 
never given a testimonial for anything before, but It will take some time, he has been sick so 
but the great amount of good which I believe has long. You may use my letter and name as you 
been done me by Rlpans Tabules Induces me to like. Mbs. Mart Gorman Clark*. 

add mine to the many testimonials you doubtless . 

have In your possession now. A. T. Du Witt. I have been suffering from headaches ever 

since I was a little girl. I could never ride In a 

I want to Inform you. car or go Into a crowd- 

ln words of highest ed place without get- 

S raise, of the benefit I 1 ~~~~l ting a headache and 

ave derived from Ri- sick at my stomach. I 

pans Tabules. lama T? - T’P'A‘N*S heard about Rlpans 

professional nurse and avaa Tabules from an aunt 

m this profession a of mine who was tak 

clear head Is always Ing them for catarrhal 

needed. Rlpans Tabu- tU , - thestomach. Shehas 

of my^LesTfound j The ™ odern Stand " thefevSTshf^v^S 

SSS?°S5SS^nS B1 ard Family Medi- Sfdfn^rSSdo^ 

advice of Mr. Geo.Bow- ^ . so since last October, 

er, Ph. G., 588 Newark • Cllt'PQ thf* and will say they have 

Ave., Jersey City, I took rrv cme • completely cured my 

Rlpans Tabules with ... . headache. I am twen- 

grand result. W common CVerV-daV fy-nlne years old. You 

Miss Bessie Wiedman. ■> LUluuiuu c,tl I uo J are welcome to use this 

. testimonial. 

11 man 1 tv. Mrs. j. brook myrk. 


Mother was troubled 
with heartburn and 


sleeplessness, caused 
by Indigestion, lor a 
good many years. One 
day she saw a testl- 


My seven -year -old 
boy suffered with 

pains In his head, con- 

day she saw a test!- *- sttpatlon and eom- 

monlal In the paper © < - — plained of Ills stomach. 

Indorsing Rlpans He could not, eat Ilk© 

Tabules. She deter- children of hit age do 

mined to give them a and what he did eat 

trial, was greatly -* did not agree with 

relieved by their use Elm. Hewas thin and 

and now takes the of a saffron color. 

Tabules regularly. She keeps a few cartons Reading some of the testimonials In favor of 
Rlpans Tabules In the house and says she will Rlpans Tabules. I tried them. Rlpans Tabules 
not be without them. The heartburn and sleep- not only relieved but actually cured my young- 
lessness have disappeared with the Indigestion ster. the headaches have disappeared, bowels are 
which was formerlv so great a burden for her. In good condition and he never complains of hla 


RIPA-N-S 

The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


fifty years of age and is enjoying tne oesi 01 lauuies. 1 am sausueu iuai uk.. » m uraon 
health and spirits: also eats hearty meals, an lrn- any one (from the cradle to old age) If taken 
I possibility before she took Rlpans Tabules. according to directions. 


Anton H. Blaukkn. 


E. W. Prici 


A new style packet containing ten ripans tabules packed In a paper carton (without glass) Is now 
for sale at some drug stores— for five cents. Thts low-priced sort Is Intended for the poor and lh© 
economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mall by sending forty- 
eight cents to the Rifans ChemicalCompant.no. 10 Spruce Street, New 1 ork— or a single carton 
(ten tabules) will be sent, for live cents. Rifans Tabules may also be had of some grocers, general 
storekeepers, new agents and at some liquor stores and barber shops. They banish pain. Induo© 
sleep and prolong life. One gives relief 








THE SILENT WORKER 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 

Second District James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 

Third District D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 

Fourth District. .Frank O- Briggs, S. St. John McCutelien 

Fifth District Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District. .. .James M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District James L- Hays, Edward Maher 

Ninth District Ularnor Allen, Otto Crouse 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Hoard. 


President 


James L. Hays. 
Francis Scott 


Vice-President 


Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

William S. Hancock. .Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


MAIN BUILDING — NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed oti the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
panied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

Joint P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 

B. H. SHARP 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. . 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MISS M . CARRIE HILLS 

MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON 


Superintendent 

Steward 

Matron 

. ■ Supervisor of Boys 
• Assistant Supervisor 
. .Supervisor of Girls 
Attending Physician 
. . .Nurse 
Receiver 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLTCKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


( Kindergarten 
j and Drawing 

Printing 

. . .Wood- working 

Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 
_ _ ( Millinery and 
) Embroidery 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

H CLAY BORDEN 

WALTER WHALEN 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 

MISS CAROLINE L- OLIN ■ 

MISS MARY D. TILSON. 

MISS MARY R. WOOD. 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


Boys 

Girls 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. BURGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


Our fee returned if we fail. Any one sending sketch and description of 
any invention will promptly receive onr opinion free concerning the patent- 
ability of same. “How to Obtain a Patent” sent upon request. Patents 
Becured through us advertised for sale at our expense. 

Patent taken out through us receive special notice, without charge, in 
The Patent Record, an illustrated and widely circulated journal, consult^? 
by Manufacturers and Investors. 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 

(Patent Attorneys,) 

Evans Building, - WASHINGTON, D. O 


No more baking in cellar. All made on 
ground floor. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market. 

TRENTON, N. J. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, anti no danger In using. 

Price S4.25 and $5.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we "cant 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
jsee them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 & 125 So. Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


STOLL'S 


The 

Educated 

Deaf 


DO YOU KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &e. 


Trenton N. J 


Printers 

Publishers 

Lithographers 

Designers 

Engravers 

Stationers. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
The reason is plain. It is the best. 
It only costs 50 cents a year to join 
the ranks of the Educated. 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J, 


We have always on hand the best grades of 

LEHIGH COALS 

For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD, 

Now is the time to order coal. 25 cents per 
tan discount for cash. 

Michael Harley, 

513 Perry St. 


CONVERYScWALKER, 


SUPPOSE 
YOU TRY IT A 
YEAR. 


129 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


H n. Warren $t., trenton 


